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Noticr—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 


POLITICAL DUPLICITY. 
Under which Thimble is the Jolly Joker ? 


To THE independent looker-on in the pending 
political contest nothing could be more amus- 
ing, if it were not so pitiful, than the attempt 
to make Mr. Horatio Seymour, the Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency, appear in the 
West as a ‘‘ Copperhead” or Peace Democrat 
of the Vallandigham and Voorhees type, and 
in the East as a ‘‘ War Democrat,” the very 
impersonation of energy in suppressing the 
Rebellion, and more to be honored on that 
account than Dix or Sickles. In the West he 
is claimed to be a better repudiator than Pen- 
dleton ; in the Hast, we are told with a know- 
ing wink, that he is all right with the bond- 
holders—a class that Mr. Seymour himself has 
told us comprise more than two and a half 
millions of our people who are not capitalists, 
but hardworking men, servant girls and small 
traders. We detest tuis double-faced dealing, 
and so far as our readers are concerned, they 
shall know precisely what Mr. Seymour is. 
We have nothing to say as regards General 
Grant. All the world knows what he is. To 
paraphrase the epitaph on Sir Christopher 
Wren, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, “‘ Would you see 
his monument, look around you!” so we say 
of Grant, “Would you know what he is,” 
read the brightest pages of your country’s his 
tory! 

Horatio Seymour was chosen Governor of 
the State of New York in 1863, not by the De- 
mocrats, but by those Republicans who were 
dissatisfied with the slow response of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration to the clear will of the 
nation, in respect to which it was always be- 
hind, and because it was weak enough to keep 
that Sublime Incompetence and Superlative 
Failure, General McClellan, at the head of our 
armies. These men did not vote for Seymour, 
but they abstained from voting, with the pur- 
pose of alarming Washington by permitting 
the election of a man known to be hostile to 
the hesitating men in power. The result was 
precisely what was desired and intended. 
McClellan was shelved, Fitz John Porter 
cashiered, Franklin relieved, and vigor infused 
in the war. 

This vigor deterred Seymour from coming 
out in open opposition to the war, and from 
declaring for the South. He saw a vacant 
place in Fort Lafayette for his reception, if he 
undertook to carry out the principles and 
policy of those who voted for him. He dared 
not do it ; but he did all he could to embarrass 
and thwart the Government and paralyze the 
army, and yet escape the great National Hotel 
in New York harbor. He never denounced 
the Rebellion ; he never gave a word of encour- 
dyement to our forces in the field ; never ut- 
tered a patriotic sentiment, or did an act to 
vindicate the nation, except under an implied, 
if not open protest. His conduct during the 
most critical period of the war was accurately 
epitomized by a rebel colonel, Col. Ed. Mar- 
shall, naturally now his enthusiastic supporter, 
in a recent speech in Fayette, Kentucky. Said 
this ex-Rebel : 

“Seymour was called a War Democrat, bul he had 
never given any aid or support to the Government in prose- 
cution of the war when it could be avoided, In 1863, when 
the Southern troops were in Pennsylvania, and the Gov- 
ernment galled on Seymour, who was then Governor of 
New York, 10 turnish troops to expel them, be answered 
in the same manner, if not the same language, as the 
Governor of Kentucky in 1861, viz.: that he wowd not 
send them. He did send them, however, Jor the reason 
that he was unable to do otherwise." 

This is strictly true. At the moment referred 
to, the national feeling ran high, and the Exe- 
cutive chamber at Albany would have been no 
sanctuary for any man who opposed it openly. 
It would have required a man much bolder and 
much more anxious for the crown of martyr- 
dom than Governor Seymour, to have resisted 
the torrent of patriotism that the desecration 
of the soil of Pennsylvania by the hordes of 
Lee had roused throughout the North. Its 
creditable to Seymour's prudence, if not to his 
prineiples, that he kept out of Fort Lafayette 
on that occasion. 

The Western interpretation of Mr. Seymour's 
war record is, therefore, a correct one. He 
differed in no respect, except degree, from 
Vallandigham and his associates, and he de- 
serves their sympathy and support. 

As regards the question of our finances and 
our credit, however, the West is all wrong. 
Governor Seymour is with the ‘‘ bloated bond- 
holders” on that issue—but only in that eva- 

sive, faltering, characteristic way with which 
he was with the ‘‘Copperheads” during the 
warn, Still he is with them, and if elected, 
would cheat the Repudiators and Swindlers of 
the West, precisely as he would cheat the 

**War Democrats” of the East on all ques- 

tions connected with the war and its results, 
The West may go for higg on one account ; the 


Kast on another. But the victory, if achieved, 
would be a barren one for the West, for the 
results of the war are fixed and irreversible, 
constitutionally established, and sustained by 
majoritics in Congress which cannot be changed 
during the next Presidential term. No possi- 
ble Democratic success would enable Mr. Sey- 
mour to give effect to the principles of the 
‘*Peace Democracy,” while the ‘ bloated 
bondholders” would be safe, not only in Con- 
gress, but in the White House. 

Tbe Republicans have had a grand disgust 
with Johnson, but nothing in comparison with 
what the Democrats would have with Seymour 
—should he be elected. 


Sale of the Great Chinese Wall. 


Amone the books that amused and instructed 
young people in the early part of the present 
century, was one called ‘‘ The Seven Wonders 
of the World.” The present generation may 
smile at the number of ‘ wonders” being so 
limited, but there are probably tew among our 
readers who could guess the objects in art and 
nature which were thus held up to the admira- 
tion of our forefathers. Naturally, mai.y things 
have become familiar to us, which sixty years 
ago were regarded with awe. The Great 
Pyramid, and the Sphinx, have lost whatever 
mystery surrounded them—why the Colossus 
of Rhodes was admitted into the catalogue of 
‘‘wonders,” remains a puzzle—but the Great 
Wall of China might fairly claim admission, 
even into a revised, corrected and amended 
modern edition of the book. 

Most people are aware that this wall was 
erected on the northern and northwestern 
boundaries of China, to protect the empire 
from the incursions of the wild nomad tribes 
that dwelt beyond ; that it is of prodigious 
height and thickness, and stretches over bills 
and across valleys for many hundreds of 
miles. The security and seclusion which the 
Flowery Land thus gained on the west were 
attained on the eastern seaboard by a rigid 
system of non-intercouse with foreigners. It 
is not our purpose now to give even the 
slightest history of the way in which this state 
of isolation has, during the present century, 
been broken down. ‘The mission now among 
us is proof enough that it is effectually, and 
for all future time removed, and we are the 
first to welcome the Empire of China into 
the family of nations. Metaphorically speak- 
ing, then, China has, in taking away the 
barriers between herself and the ‘ outside 
barbarians,” sold her Wall, and we think it 
will not be difficult to show, of course only in 
a metaphorical sense, that it is we—the great 
American nation--who have bought it. 

We cannot pretend that there was a word 
abuut this in the treaty recently signed, On 
the contrary, the treaty seems to stipulate 
that we shall pull down part of our wall, if 
the Celestials will pull down part or theirs, 
Thus it is agreed that the Chinese shall 
have the same rights of admission to our edu- 
cational institutions as any other foreigners, 
in return for which our citi:ens are to be ad- 
mitted, on the sume terms as the natives them- 
selves, t: Chinese Government schools ; and we 
trust, therefore, soon to bear of numbers of 
our restless and euterprising citizens studying 
the doci. .»s of Confucius at their fountain- 
head, and much good may they get by it. But 
although there is no direct evidence in the 
treaty itself of the transfer we have spoken of, 
we shall find on examination | enty of proof 
elsewhere that we ave now owners of the Wall. 
Thus we read in a recent debate in the French 
Chambers it was stated that the United States 
had liid heavy duties, that is, built a wall 
against French wines and »tandies, and it was 
proposed, in retaliation, to build a wall against 
American produce. But as it was shown, on 
argument, that we only injured ourselves, the 
French wall-builders abandoned their project. 

The Chinese have thrown open their coast. 
ing trade and the navigation of their rivers to 
foreign steamers and sailing vessels, and make 
it an article in the treaty that our Govern- 
ment shall appoint suitable engineers, when 
requested, to carry on their public works, 
We, on the contrary, jealously guard our 
domestic wit’ rs against foreign intrusion, and 
declare that t..c commerce between the Pacific 
and the Atlantic States, even though passing 
over the Isthmus of Panama, is coasting trade, 
and must be shared with no one. More 
than this, as we have lately shown, our mer- 
chants may not buy and sail a ship built by 
foreigners. What is such policy but adopting 
another part of the disused Chinese Wall ? 

Making the Pacific Ocean an American lake 
is a iavorite topic with a class of public 
writers. What would be gained by such 
isolation? Would the nation be any richer, 
wiser, or happier, because others could not 
enjoy what, after all, we could not fully occupy 
ourselves? The Chinese, after trying the ex- 
periment for a thousand years, and seeing it 
led only to stagnation, give it up. They throw 
down their Wall. Shall we plume ourselves 
on a higher civilization than theirs, because 
we adopt what they reject and disown? Un- 





fortunately, the building and maintenance of 





our Great American Wall give employment to , 


numbers of people who find their interests 
promoted by such a work, but the great 
masses of our citizens, borne down by taxes 
which they find themselves hardly able to 
pay, should learn that a National Wall has 
two sides to it, and that while it shuts 
us up within ourselves and excludes the bene- 
fits of wholesome competition, it also prevents 
us from enjoying that light, heat, and liberty, 
which other nations find is the congenial 
atmopshere of commerce. 








The City Parks. 


Ir is much to be regretted that the proposal 
to place the control of all the city parks unde 
the Commissioners of the Central Park was not 
approved by the State Legislature. There can 
be no doubt that had such able supervision 
existed, the destruction of the trees in Wash- 
ington Parade Ground, now in progress, could 
never have been begun. It requires but the 
most rudimental acquaintance with arboricul- 
ture to know that if you pile two or three feet 
ot earth round the trunk of a tree, thus bury- 
ing its roots, the tree will, in all probability, 
die. In fact, not one in a hundred will survive 
the operation. Yet, in the process of raising 
the level of the Parade Ground (under what 
pretext we do not know), the fine trees there are 
being exposed to destruction through the igno- 
rance or willfulness of the workmen in bury- 
ing the lower parts of the trunks. ‘The simple 
precaution of ‘‘ welling” would save them, but 
as itis nobody's business to interfere to pre- 
vent this act of vandalism, this fine park is 
condemned to become in a short time the 
barren waste that Tompkins Square is. 

It is a pleasant surprise to those who pass 
through or frequent this park, and those in 
Union and Madison Squares, to see how effect- 
ually the foliage is preserved by the recent 
introduction and domiciliation of grub and 
larvee-eating birds. But there is one thing yet 
required to make these places, what they ought 
to be, pleasant resorts for the toil-worn citizen, 
and that is, decent seats. One can hardly call 
by that name the knife-boards, or shelves, 
supported on high pegs, which now alone offer 
themselves at scanty intervals as resting-places 
for tired pedestrians, or for invalids. A glance 
at the constrained or distorted positions neces- 
sarily assumed by those who, in default of any 
other resting-places, are driven to use these 
perches, must fill any one with pity. More 
ingenious instruments of torture in the guise of 
comtorts it is scarcely possible to imagine. It 
would be a treat to see our City Fathers con- 
demned to pass a few hours of penance on 
such boards, for we might then hope they 
would provide something in the shape of seats 
less intolerable than what is now placed in the 
parks. 

Everybody knows that the comfort of a seat 
depends less on the material than on the shape. 
The hardest material, fashioned in curves 
which find their counterpart in the human 
body, is more comfortable than the softest 
cushions which present nothing but right 
angles. Hence, the old oak chairs of the last 
century will afford more rest to the tired limbs 
than the most elaborate upholstery of the 
present day, which attracts by its softness and 
color, but repels by its generally utter want of 
conformity to its purpose, supposing that to 
be, repose. Thus much to show that there is 
no valid reason why, on the score of expense, 
the seats in the city parks should not be made 
places of rest for the weary, instead of torture, 
us they now are. Neither is there any reason 
why they should be so few in number. The 
parks belong to the people—are for their com- 
fort and pleasure, and we are of opinion that 
everything calculated to repel or annoy—~as 
these perches certainly do--should have been 
studiously kept away. 


The Art of Loafing. 


Jr has been just remarked by an intelligent 
foreigner, that the untiring energy which, re- 
garding toil as a pleasure, has made Ameri- 
cans what they are, seems equally to make 
their pleasures a toil. They never have learned 
to flaner, or in the vernacular, to loa elegantly 
and pleasantly to themselves or others. 
Thoroughly to discharge the mind of care and 
business, and fill it with trifles, seems to be to 
them impossible. Go to our watering-places, 
and you will find nine men out of ten either 
talking of business or vehemently thinking of 
it. All appear to be nervous and figdety un- 
ti! they get the morning newspapers from the 
city, and the delay of the train that is to bring 
them, for five minutes over time, is made the 
subject of impatient comment. The first col- 
umn of the broad sheet that is glanced at, and 
which is most talked about, is that headed 
‘‘Commercial.” Most of the day is spent in 
fretting over the intelligence it conveys, and 
in inquiries at the office as to the hour when 
the train leaves for the city. In vain mamma 


expostulates, and Jemima pleads, pater- 
familias ‘‘ must run to town for a day or two. 
There is an opportunity, he thinks, to gain or 
to save: at any rate he will go and see, 


Occasionally we meet a man who will sit 
quietly in a comfortable place for an hour or 
two. Mark him, and ten to one you will find 
| him to be a foreigner, or an old traveler, who 
| takes time to make observations and digest 
ideas, and with whom it is a comfort to con- 
verse. Conversation with your stirring men, 
who secretly abbor going to watering-places, 
is impossible, except on subjects which sensi- 
ble people go to watering-places to avoid hear- 
ing about. Hence sensible people are getting 
more and more to shun the old and more ac- 
cessible resorts, and to seek secluded and out- 
of-the-way places. The fact that ‘you can 
run down to the city in a few hours” from any 
given place, so far from being a recommenda- 
tion, is to them a warning, and they will avoid 
the spot. Hence it is that Saratoga and New- 
port, and other places we might name, are con- 
stantly losing in relative importance. Not be- 
cause their hotels are either better or worse 
than in times past, or their intrinsic attractions 
are greater or less, but because the class of peo- 
ple who love quiet, and know how to loaf ina 
rational manner, pleasant to themselves and 
others, is on the increase. They seek out 
places where there are no faro-banks or race- 
courses, nothing more dissipating then bil- 
liards and bowls—where no prestidigitators 
go, and where no professors of the piano or 
concert-mongers come. Where there are plea- 
sant drives, or what is more important, where 
there are pleasant country walks. A lake clo 
by on which one may paddle of an evening or 
on a cloudy day, either for wholesome exc.- 
cise, or under the harmless pretext and plea- 
sant delusion of fishing—we say a lake is a de- 
lightful accessory to a quiet retreat, such as 
sensible people now seek out and patronize. 
Then, if there be a mountain, and a torrent, 
and a fall of water, so much the better. So, 
however, there be no guides to pester, or white 
Indians to bore one with their trumpery wares. 
And if happily none of our rulers, with their 
‘‘illigant brogue,” have penetrated there, then 
the cenditions of a summer resort are complete. 
And if, reader, you wish them more or less 
combined, go to Richfield, or Trenton Falls, 
or Sudbury—almost anywhere except where 
‘‘you can run down to the city in a few 
hours.” If you havea twinge of rheumatism— 
we beg pardon, our readers have nothing !ess 
respectable than the gout-—-let us commend 
Richfield Springs, where, at the Spring House, 
all the accessories of baths and cleanliness, 
which next to godliness is scripturally com- 
mended, are to be found in their excellence. 
Bnt let the tourists beware of the sharks who 
run coaches and carry luggage from Herkimer 
to the Springs. 








Matters and Things. 


Mr. Sxtu GREEN, the fish-culturist, is in Mas- 
sachusetis, creating shad for the Holyoke river. 
A late letter from him says: ‘I am hatching 
from seven to ten million shad per day, and in 
three years the river will contain from ten to 
thirty million pounds more of shad. Is not this 
the best method of cheapening food? When the 
price of fish is reduced more than sixty per cent., 
it will be within the reach of rich and poor, and 
that will be when our lakes and rivers are filled 
full of fish adapted to the waters. Every acre of 
water is worth two of land, and it can be ‘tilled’ 
at one-thousandth part of the expense.”-—-The 
famous wine-producing estate of Chateau Lafitte, 
in France, is to be sold at auction. The upset 
price is 70,312 francs the hectare, which is equi- 
valent to about $7,000 per acre in gold. ‘The 
whole estate will realize over 5,000,000 franes, or 
$1,000,000..—T he churches in this city are mostly 
closed, and we have to do as well as we can for 
spiritual provender and consolation. Two-thirds 
of the clergymen who are disenthralled for the 
season are in Europe. It used to be considered a 
great privilege for a parson to cross the Atlantic, 
but the trip is now looked upon as a matter of 
courre.——A Cincinnati paper suggests that the 
Republicans offer a day of thanksgiving for a 
happy riddance of the Blair family. Another 
asks, “‘ Why is the Blair family like the small- 
pox ?-—Because every administration must have it 
once.” 





Or American tourists in Europe, the Saturday 

eview Ciscourseth : ‘‘ Male tourists, having but 
little time to waste in sacrificing to the graces, 
generaily carry valises so light as hardly to be 
classed as impedimenta, When accompanied by 
their families, things are very different. One can- 
not easily forget those huge black leather packing- 
cases, numbered and made to pattern, which, 
when raised by the combined strength of the rail- 
way staft, fall with a crash on the roof of the 
hotel-omnibus that waits with its grumbling load. 
You read on their tops in fair white characters 
the names, the streets, the cities, and the native 
States of your fellow-travelers, At least they may 
give you a clue to the political proclivities of the 
owners, and save you the risk of outraging deli- 
cate sensibilities in the course of conversation. 
They contain the gorgeous toilets with which, 
at tables d’héte, the ladies of the party dazzle 
English and Teutonic guests, and outshine even 
French ones. With American birds of passage, 
one remarks, as an ornithological phenomenon, 
that while the male is severely sober in his attire, 
the female is gorgeous in her jeweled and golden 
plumage. She generally carries it off wonderfully 
well, although a sensitive taste might have sug- 
gested a more suitable apparel. Looking at the 





men, we may fancy that the Anglo-Saxon race 
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deteriorates in the New World, but there can be 
no question that America is prolific of pretty 
women. Looking at the graceful figures, piquant 
features, sod transparent complexions of the 
younger lushes, we can understand, if we we can- 
not excusis. Hawthorne’s severe strictures on 
English beauty. But indolent habits and incom- 
mensurate appetites are a trying ordeal, and we 
soothe our startled patriotism by remarking the 
faded roses around whom those fair buds are 
clustered. Perhaps what most disenchants the 
admiring Englishman is the shrill notes that issue 
from those delicately chiseled lips, and the man- 
nerisms, more or less marked, that diversify the 
brilliant flow of their talk. In the first, whether 
patriotically vaunting some American institution, 
or simply asking to be helped a second time to 
some tempting dish, you always detect something 
of the shrill scream of the American eagle. Ladies 
naturally care more than men do to study “ the 
conventionalities of that amazin’ Europe,”’ and, 
amid all the hurry of their journey, the glitter of 
even petty Courts has irresistible attractions for 
them. American diplomatists are by no means 
suffered to eat the bread of idleness, and they see 
much more of their compatriots than would sa- 
tisfy the most ardent home affections. Such dis- 
tractions apart, the ladies show themselves helps- 
meet for their husbands or fathers when they 
come to dispatching Alps and lakes, and churches 
and picture-galleries. One cannot help speculat- 
ing on the mental results of their extraordinary 
industry. What a glare and blaze of color, like 
the bits of painted glass shaken up in a kaleido- 
scope, must be present to their minds’ eye after 
racing round all the Titians, Tintorettos, and 
Pauls Veronese of Venice. What a nightmare of 
Christian saints and Pagan gods, dying cardinals 
and snakes wreathing themselves round Madon- 
nas, after a rush through Rome from the Vatican 
to the Capitol,” 





Money is valuable only for what it can procure ; 
and if we do not apply it to the purchase of the 
legitimate enjoymets of life, we may as well be 
without it. If the « sult of our labor is simply to 
enable us, when we quit this world, to leave be- 
hind us a fortune for our heirs, we may as well, so 
far as we ourselves are concerned, not have per- 
formed it. And, as to our families, every day 
that we go on depriving them of comforts or 
pleasures which they crave, and which we might 
give them if we chose to, is a day lost to them. 
For them, as for us, money in itself is nothing. 
Better let them have it and make use of it now, 
while we can witness their happiness, than post- 
pone doing so until after our departure. What if 
we do leave our children in a position where they 
will be obliged to work for their living? That is 
no hardship, but, on the contrary, it is the great- 
est; blessing to them. 


Mr. Henpricks remarked lately in the course 
of a debate in the Senate, that the most import- 
ant thing to the country at this time was stability 
in its finances, This is a self-evident hit at the 
Democratic platform, whose revolutionary vaga- 
ries would throw the finances of the country into 
confusion, 


Tae first railroad in the United States—the 
Baltimore and Ohio road—was chartered in 1827, 
and sixty-two miles of it were opened, but worked 
by horse power, in 1831. New York opened in the 
same year the second railroad—the Albany and 
Schenectady. The third was the South Carolina 
railroad, which was opened in 1835, and was at 
that time the longest continuous line in the world. 





Tue International League of Peace and Liber- 
ty holds its annual session this year at Berne. 
This League is an informal Parliament of “‘ Red” 
leaders, and its meeting at Geneva last year was 
immediately followed by the attack on Rome. 
This year it lays down as its programme that 
“religion must be excluded from politica and 
public education, in order that the Church may 
interfere no longer with the free development of 
soci¢ty ;” that the European States must be fed- 
erated; and that the present social system must 
give way to an “equal division of wealth, labor, 
comfort, and education ”—decidedly not a peace- 
ful programme. The League wishes, however, to 
substitute national militias for standing armies. 





Tae Mississippi Clarion, a Democratic newspa- 
per, is in ecstasies over a public meeting lately 
held at Terry, at which siz freedmen spoke against 
the Republican policy. The oratory of those col. 
ored men, who had all been field hands and were 
wholly illiterate, is lauded to the skies, and its 
effect is said to have been startling. “On the 
whole,” says the Clarion, “‘ we have had a happy 
Demoeratic day, and many have been led from 
darkness to light.” Negro suffrage is rapidly 
making its way inthe South. It makes, however, 
all the difference in the world which ticket the 
negro yotes, 





Tue exportation of condensed meat to England 
promises to become an important part of the Aus- 
tralian trade. The prescribing of nutritious food 
is now the fashion among doctors, both in their 
private practice and in government and charitable 
institutions. The consumption of soups and gra- 
vies, and especially of beef tea, is partly respon- 
sible for the high price of meat in the English 
butcher shops. The process which the Austra- 
lians use is that invented by Baron Liebig. Every 
morsel of fat, sinew, and albumen is cut away 
from the fresh beef, and the soluble matter in the 
remainder is then extracted by steam. The 
liquid thus obtained is then dried by evaporation 
till it becomes an extremely thick jelly. 


A eeovtar and natural income—Three hun- 
dred and «ixty-five days a year, 





THEATRES AND MUSQUITOES. 


Srxcz the production of the latest novelty 
from the pen of Offenbach that has presented its at- 
tractions before a New York audience—we, of course, 
allude to “ Barbe Bleue *’—nothing different has ap- 
peared at any of the leading theatres, until we bad 
commenced the present week. The heat, however, 
which modified itself into a state that was bearable, to 
give Mr. Bateman a chance to draw the stranger visitors 
to our city within the walls of Niblo’s, has again aimost 
resumed its past intensity, and along with it, we have 
been treated to a Musical Festivsl of bitterness. The 
musquitoes have descended upon us, with unusual 
earliness as well as energy. Not even the “ coolest 
theatre’’ in the city has been unplagued with them. 
They have invaded Wallack’s, Niblo’s, the Olympic, the 
Broadway, and Bryant’s, alike. They would have been 
deserted, were it not that hotel and dwelling-house are 
alike affected with the same scourge. The dweller in 
the garret as well as the denizen of the cellar bas 
suffered equally. As for flying from the city to rid 
ourselves of them, it would be perfectly useless. We 
hear of them at Saratoga and Newport—our friends are 
enjoying them at Cape May, and we ourselves have 
cursed them heartily and deeply at Long Branch. 

What can we do, but savagely grin at our infliction 
and bear it, which we own we do, in anything but a 
Christian spirit? 

— At Wallack’s Theatre, the “ Lottery of Life ”’ still 
draws well, scorning both the heat and the musquitoes 
in a manner which must content its author—John 
Brougham—as thoroughly as it does the management. 

— Mr. Fox atill occupies the bills of the Olympic 
with ‘‘Humpty Dumpty.”” The young New Yorker 
will laugh at it, whether he quits the house in a state of 
musquito-bitten misery or not. 

——As for Niblo’s, with its last success—Irma, Anjac, 
and Offenbach—it can afford to laugh the broiiing state 
of the atmosphere and the musquitoes to scorn, The 
* Barbe Bleue”’ is the present musical sensation, and 
defies Fate, even when Fate bites and registers itself at 
85 degrees in the shade. 

—Mr. Daly, az well as John Brougham, is inaccessi- 
ble to either of these curses, His ‘Lottery of Lite” 
has been continued during the last week, and will be 
continued during this also, provided Mr. and Mrs, 
Watkins defer their prior claim upon the management. 

—The Buislays are at the Bowery, indulying in leap 
and somersault of al) possible and impossible kinds, in 
a way that might convince us they could continue to do 
so in an even tar hotter climate. 

——aA new burlesque, “ Il Trovatore,” has been pro- 
duced by the Bryants in Fourteenth street. 

—And, at Central Park Garden, Mr. Thomas con- 
tinues bis Music—with no postponement either on 
account of the weather or the musquitoes, 

— One theatre had closed its dvors. This was the 

New York Theatre. The Worrell Sisters have fled from 
it for the present, It, however, has to open, or had to 
open, on Monday night with a newsensation, This was 
Messrs. Bourcicault and Read’s new drama of “ Foul 
Play.”” Most of us remember the novel lately pub- 
lished by these two gentlemen under the same title, on 
the score ot its vivid and thrilling interest. Mr. Read 
is aclever playwright, as Mr. Bourcicault is the best 
sensational one of the present day. They can scarcely 
have produced, from the capital material offered them 
in their own work, anindifferent play. It ia, therefore, 
legitimate on our part to say that it must have suc- 
ceeded as thoroughly as it was possible for any scenic 
piece to succeed upon a stage #0 limited in size as that 
ot the New York Theatre. The compony is an excel- 
lent one, numbering amongst it such names as those ot 
Messrs. Harkin, Burnett, McKee Rankin, Lanagan 
Miss Mary Wells, Mre. John Visher, and others of our 
best stock artists. 
Amony the pleasantest entertainments of the day 
is Burnett’s Comicalities, at Dodworth’s Hall. He isa 
most accompli-hed mimic, and he kee 6 his audience 
charmed and amused the whole time they are listening 
to him. 











ART GOSSIP. 


Aurnovucn there is a decided depression in 
art matters just now, yet indications are not wanting 
from which we may infer that a speedy and favorable 
reaction is expected, The picture-dealers, for instance, 
are unusually active in their preparations for the Fall 
and Winter business. Snedecor’s establishment ex- 
hibits a new and attractive front, where several ¢xam- 
ples from the pencils of Inness, J. G. Brown, Van Elten, 
and other New York artists, are already displayed. The 
gallery, too, is undergoing extensive alterations, and 
the place will present an entirely new appearance by 
September next. Mr. Knoedler is occupied with plans 
for a new and extensive Goupil Gallery, the site for 
which, we learn, is a lot on Fifth avenue, corner of 
Twenty-second street. Many of our artists are at work, 
too, on pictures to figure in the Winter exhibitions, to 
the progressive improvement of which we look forward 
with much hope and some confidence. 

Artista who are summering in wooded districts and 
along some tracts of the sea-coast, report that the mus- 
quitoes are unusually numerous and troublesome this 
season. This plague will be escaped, to some extent, 
by those who have betaken themselves to the higher 
mountain ranges. In many parts of this State, and 
elsewhere, the peculiar hazy condition of the atmo- 
sphere, for some time past, must have been a sad hin- 
drance to artists who make a special study of skies and 
shifting atmospheric effects. If the haze referred to is 
attributable to smoke from the great fires that are 
known to be now raging in the woods of Canada and 
some of the regions bordering on it, a change of wind 
will soon drive it away, and this desirable reticf seems 
to have set in already as we are writing these lines, 

Mr. Constant Mayer is assiduously engaged upon a 
life-sized composition of fieures—a picture which will 
probably be placed on exbibition in tue Fall, 

The practice of modeling in clay is one which it 
might be well for figure-painters to tullow more than 
they usually do. Mr. E. Forbes, who hes produced so 
many clever pictures from his war material, is now at 
work mcdeling a small group trom the same source, 
This will soon be ready tor exhibition. 

Two prom'‘sing pictures by Mr. H. Mosler, an artist 
residing at Cincinnati, are now to be seen in Goupil’s 
Gallery. 

Mr. T. W. Ward, who is fast making for himself a 
reputation as a painter of character-pieces, has closed 
his studio for the summer, and is rusticating at Mont- 
pelier, Vermont. 

Mr. James Hope, landscape-painter, is also in Ver- 
mont, making studies among the wooded ravines of that 
wild and picturesque region, 

Mr. Granviile Perkins is painting from nature at West 
Creek, a place well selected for his purpose, being 
situsted on a remote part of the Jersey coast, and, con- 
sequently, off the beaten track. 


SAINT BUMBLE, 


Tue parish of St. Bumble is ons of the 
oldest and most densely populated of London. It 
contains numerous nerrow streets of little dirty 
cardboard two-story tenements, whch ere ill-drained, 


and scarcely supplied with sufliceut water to make 
the tea of the poor people wio Lve in them—or 
rather the people who are comprlled to huddle togetuer 


in them to be poisom d with foul air and to die. 
On account of tuis, ther 





pay smartly for his lack of accommodation and cleanli- 
ness. His saintship’s ¢uardians of the poor are alive 
to the difficulties of their patron: and they manage 
their tunds as economically as possible, leaving sanitary 
reform to the vestry—who leave it to somebody else, 

Our guardians are all men of responsible positions in 
the parish. They live well, and know, or pretend to 
know, what the flivor of good port is like. They have 
property in the parish, and are consequently interested 
in its welfare. The chairmin had once a stiff vwussle 
with the world, and came off with honor and a pice 
competency. His compeers have passed through much 
the same conditions of life. All have pushed them- 
selves forward from small beginnings to vomparatively 
great ends in the useful occupations of publicans, 
butchers, grocers, tallow-chandlers, cheesemongers, 
etc. They are good men in the main, but there are 
two things which often throw their goodness into 
shadow. First: they find it difficult to understand 
that in the nature of things it is impossible for every- 
body to be successful in life as they have been 
themselves. Second: a growth out of the first—they 
are apt in their official capacities to act on the principle 
that Dives has a right to kick Lazarus, whether he grant 
or refuse him a crumb, 

Scene: the board-room of St. Bumble’s workhouse. 
Ten guardians enter respectively, greeting each other 
in a jovial manner; laughing and chatting. The chair- 
man takes his seat, the others follow his example, and 
as they drop on their chairs, their humanity drops 
from them. 

Enter first applicant for relief: A little woman, 
thinly clad, middle-aged, with pinched features, small 
nervous eyes, and the general bearing of a timid one 
who regards the world as an enemy. Accompanying 
her are a boy, aged about fourteen, and a girl, aged 
about twelve years. The children keep close to their 
parent and look in awe furtively toward the wise men. 

Chairman (loudly): “Well, what’s the matter with 
you?” 

Applicant (in a voice made hard by hoplessness): My 
husband’s been lying ill for six weeks, I go out char- 
ing: but now the children are out of work, I ain’t able 
to keep things going without help.” 

Chairman: “ You shouldn’t have children if you’re 
not able to support them, You've been here before ?” 

Applicant (sorry for it): “ Yes, sir.” 

Chairman: “ Hope you won't come again.” 
benevolent enough, but sounding like a threat, 
to she boy): ‘* How do you get a living?” 

Boy (frightened by the stern eyes bent on him, and 
which seem to be detecting him in a fib): “I was a 
light porter, sir; but I’ve lost my place,” 

Chairman: ‘* What did you lose your place for ?”’ 

Boy (with increasing fright): ‘‘I wasn’t strong enough, 
sir, and they got an older boy than me.”’ 

Chairman: “* You ought to have worked harder, and 
you’d have kept your place, (To the girl): ‘And what 
have you been doing?” 

Girl (timidly and clutching her mother’s skirt): “TI 
was learning to be a flower-maker, sir, and helping any 
way I could,”’ 

Chairman : “ How much did you get for that ?” 

Girl (half crying): ‘‘ Three shillings a week, sir.” 

Chairman (shocked): “ And hiven’t you saved any- 
thing? You ought to be ashamed of yourself wasting 
time learning flower-muking. (1!) Why don’t you go 
out as a servant? There’s plenty of servants wanted in 
geutlemen’s families.” (Guirdianps nod approvingly, 
and trown on the wicked children.) 

Girl (crying): “I can’t get a place, sir, or I’d be glad 
to take it,”” 

Chairman: ‘Stop blubbering, Two shillings a week 
fora month, What's the next case?” 

Execunt first applicants, and enter second applicant. 
A woman in a faded bonnet and a gray threadbare 
cloak, with which she endeavors to keep an infant 
warm. She is pale and weakly-looking; apparently 
scarcely able to stand, and deeply sensible of humilia- 
tion. She is not offered a seat, 

Chairman: ‘ Well, what do you want us to do?” 

Applicant (feebly): ‘* My husband died three months 
ago. I pawned nearly everything we had, to pay his 
funeral, and now I’m starving, and my child’s dying.”’ 

Chairman: ‘* Then go into the house.” 

Applicant : ‘I’m expecting my brother, sir, to come 
for us in a week or two,.”” 

Chairman (sharply): ‘So much the better. A ticket 
for a loaf and two ehillings a week for three weck .” 

Applicant is about to express her thanks, but finds 
the words stick in her throat at sight of the indifferent 
faces around her. Exit. 

A guardian (struck with a humane idea, and yawn- 
ing): ‘1 wonder if the tea is ready?” 

Disturbance heard without. Enter relieving officer 
hurriedly. 

Relieving officer: “ Here’s that Mivane Blank aguin, 
and she won’t go away without secing the board,” 

Chairman (indignant): ‘“ She’s after the hour; she'll 
have to wait our time. Is tea ready?” 

Relieving officer: ‘* Not quite, sir.” 

Chairman (making a virtue of the occasion with a bad 
grace): “ Then we'll gee the woman.” 

Enter third applicant: a woman of stout build, coarse 
features, and large red hands, 

Chairman (sternly): ‘* What have you been making a 
noise about?” 

Applicant: “If you please, sir, they wasn’t for letting 
me in,”’ 

Chairman : “ They had no right to let you in—you’re 
behind time.”’ 

Applicant : ‘*1 mistook the house, sir.” 

Chairman : ‘' That’s none of our business, 
you want?” 

Applicant (crying): ‘‘My husband’s gone away and 
left me.” (Guardians look suspicious). 

Chairman: “Send the police after him, 
he?”’ 

Appticant : “A coster, sir, and he’s taken away the 
barrow and lett me nothing to get a tiving with.” 

Chairman (brusquely); ‘‘ Get a basket.” 

Applicant: “I Soven't got a farthing atwixt me and 
starvation, sir, let alone the price of a basket.” 

Cheirman: “Then you ought to get work. There’s 
plenty of work for them that’s willimg.” (Guardians’ 
heads nod in confirmation: “ Plenty of work tor them 
that’s willing.”’) “A big, strong woman like you 
ought to be ashamed to ask help from the parish.” 

Applicant (fervently): ‘And so I am, sir, God 
knows.”" 

Relieving officer: “I’ve had a good deal of trouble 
with this woman, sir.”’ 

Chairman: “She'd better not trouble you much 
more. Eighteenpence a week for a month, and stop it 
if she doesn’t babave herself.”” 

Exit applicant, and the guardians adjourn to an- 
other apartment| wherein a table is laid with all the 
appurtenonces of a substantial tea. The guardians are 
mortal ayain. 

Answer to a remonstrance offered, made by a guar- 
dian who was in his own family a kind husband and 
father: 

“Do you expect us to pat them ”’ (the poor) ‘on the 
head, call them good boys and girls, and tell them 
never to mind Shout work, that the parish will take 
care of them? Why, sir, it would be a premium upon 
idleness. I have as much commiseration for misfor- 
tune as any man can have; but it is not only misfor- 
fortune that sends us applicants for relief. More than 
half of them are idle vagabonds and lazy women. The 
perish expects us to keep duwn the poor rate, and we 
can’t do that if we are to make it a smooth and plea- 
sant thing to apply for relief. We can’t always dis- 
tinguish between the dererving and the undeserv- 
ing, and we are compelled by our position to be sharp 
and hasty.” 

That is the guardians’ theory, and its error is patent. 
Granting the difficulty of distinguishing between good 
and bad, the fact that one man is « vagabond is no 
argument for treating with indignity an honest man 
who may be simply unfortunate. Harsh tones and 
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parcchial relief; aud the rates of 5t. Bumble have to | to the ears of one truly in trouble; but neither bars 





words nor erudging gift will deter the scamp from 
seeking and accepting relief. it is only those who 
really should be helped that wince under the sting. 
Result; that the object of charity is whoily missed, 
and the poor-rate is kept down at the expense of the 
people whom it was righteously intended to serve. 








THRILLING ADVENTURE, 
Tue Rev. W. T. Egbert, of Frankfort, Ky., 


gives the following account of his first encounter with 
a rattlesnake: 


On yesterday, July 19th, it fell to my lot to have quite 
arare adventure for these parts. It was avery short 
one, but, to me, a very thrilling one. At four o’clock I 
was expected to preach in what is called Todd’s School- 
house, about five miles vorth of Frankfort, on the 
Owenton pike, It is hardly necessary to add that it 
was a very hot day, as everybody in this latitude are 
aware that we have had several hot days of late. At the 
top of the long hill called “ Mullin’s Hill” there are 
woods and undergrowth, “shady grots and caves of 
cool recess,” where the blackberry-bush lays forth its 
tempting fruit in loxurious profusion; and, on the 
whole, the “spot” is one calculated to woo one from 
the glaring, dusty pike, to indulge in its proffered re- 
freshments. Being excessively hot, very fond of the 
berries, and having ample time to meet my appoint- 
ment, I yielded to my inclination—sought the shade 
and began to enjoy the delicious berries. While thus 
engaged, my attention was attracted by a peculiar 
noise, somewhit resembling that made by the locust; 
and supposing it to be one of these, with a litte varia- 
tion to its song, I proceeded in the enjoyment, until the 
noise was repeated, and my curiosity was excited to 
see the locust that had such a peculiar song. This cu- 
niosity was fully satisfied, when I saw five feet from me 
a huge, glistening rattlesnake, apparently ready for 
battle. He was in an opening at my front, dense 
mattings of briers to the right and left, and my horse 
immediately behind me—the bridle-rein over my right 
arm. My terlings can better be imagined than described 
during the brief interval that followed, and if I should 
tell you the multitude of thoughts that rushed through 
my brain in rapid succession, it would take about all 
your space. I knew very little of its modes of attack, 
but apparently it was just ready to make its spring; 
consequently the thought of mounting my horse seemed 
hardly practicable, and escape through the briers on 
either side was an impossibility. I kept my eye on the 
fierce, shining creature, and seemed transfixed for an 
instant, and, before I had time to make up my mind 
what to do, with terrific fierceness he made a spring at 
me, I had a small closed umbrella in my hand, which 
I threw out to check him. His fangs caught in it, 
and hefore he could recover himself, I seized a stick 
(which providentially lay close to my hand), and gave 
him such a stunning blow the first time, that he was un- 
able to defend himself, and I soon dispatched him. I 
have often heard that they usually have mates near 
them, but under the surrounding circumstances I did 
not crave an ocular demonstration of that fact, and 
concluded to curtail (for the present) further enjoyment 
of the “shady grots”’ and delicious berries, I threw 
him out in the pike, mounted my horse, and rode off 
triumphant over that serpent. I was very sorry after- 
ward that I did not capture his ratilers, but I had no 
knife, and I did not even take time to count them; but 
there appeared to be twelve or fifteen, and his body 
about four or five feet in length. I had visions of com- 
rades in ambus!, and Iam almost ashamed to acknow- 
ledge that it was with difficulty that I “retreated 
in good order.’” On my return, about two hours after- 
ward, his carcass had disappeared; and, very strange, 
there were five timid rabbits on the pike in close 
proximity to the encounter, Could they have anything 
to do with it? Why there? This was a little mya- 
terious. But my slaying the serpent and escaping from 
the face of aterrib’e death are facts for which Iam 
most devoutly thankful, 


A PRUSSIAN BLUEBEARD. 

Tue Berlin correspondent of the London Daily News 
gives the following account of a remarkable criminal 
trial recently held in Germany: ‘One of those causes 
célébrés bas just been tried at Posen, which would 
almost justify the belief that men are occasionally born 
into the world as entirely destitute of all principle of 
conscience as others are of sight or bearing. The tria) 
itself presented no particular points of interest beyond 
that of clearly establishing the guilt of the prisoner, 
whose crimes almost eclipse those of the notorious 
Palmer ot detestable memory, The facts are shortly 
as tollows: The master-bookbinder Wittwann was 
accused of having poisoned six persons in six years, 
namely, his four wives and two children, Wittmann had 
worked as Journeyman for a bookbinder named Pirsch, 
of Wollin, where he made the acquaintance of Marie 
Gehm, Pirsch’s housekeeper. Wittmann was on a visit 
at Wollin at the end of July, 1858, and beginning of 
1859, on January 1 of which year Pirsch died very sud. 
denly, and Marie Gehm, according to a previous ar- 
rangement, came into the possession of all his property, 
Soon after this Wittmann commenced business in Wol- 
lin, and in February, 1860, married Marie Gehm, who, 
in addition to Pirsch’s property, had also inherited 
some money through the sudden death of an aunt, 
Two sons, John and Paul, were the result of this mar. 
riage. Mrs, Wittmann died very suddenly in 1862, leay- 
ing all her property to her husband and two children, 
of whom the eldest diel in the same mysterious man- 
ner, three months later. In June, 1863, Wittmann 
married his second wife, Charlotte Honn, who axed 
some fortune. The latter made her will in the follow 
December, leaving everything to her husband, an 
died a week aiterward,. In April, 1864, Wittmann 
married his third wife, Augusta Kornotsky, who waa 
richer than her predecessor. Her fate may be de. 
scribed in almost the same words, She died in August, 
1865, leaving her property between her husband and 
her mother. Only two months after her death, Witt. 
mann married his fourth, and by far the richeat 
wife, the Widow Bose, who bad one child by her first 
marriage. The child sickened immediately after ita 
mother’s wedding, and died in a day or two, by which 
the fourth Mrs. Wittmann inherited its property, 
Wittmann then removed from Wollin to Posen, It is 
hardly necessary to add that the fourth Mra, Witt- 
mann’s life was not of very long duration, as she died 
in September, 1866, having made a will in favor of her 
huaband a month or two before, Under the pretext 
that she died of cholera, Wittmann had made arrange- 
ments for burying her the day after her death. But the 
extraordinary mortality in the Wittmann family had 
already excited attention. The police here took the 
matter up, and their first suspicions were strengthened 
when they found that Wittmann had called 'n no medi- 
cal advice, Wittmann was arrested just as the funeral 

rocession was about to start, and the burial of the 

ody was prohibited. On searching the house, a large 
lump of arsenic, sufficient to poison a hundred persona, 
was found locked up in a chest. Al) the bodies ot Witt 
mann’s former wives, a8 also those of his two children, 
were then exhumed, and submitted to a chemical) inves- 
tigation. The result wae the same in al) cases: q 
large quant:ty of arsenic was detected, and there coald 
not be the shadow of a doubt that Wittmann had 
poisoned his four wivesand twochildren. He has been 
found guilty and sentenced to death. If we consider 
that the motive for these crimes was no hi passion 
than avarice, and then remember the re in which 
he stood to his victims, and the deliberate perfidy with 
which he entered upon those relations, I doubt if the 
whole record ot crime can sbow a blacker case, 
it is not improbable that he committed eight murders, 
as the very sudden death of Pirsch during Wittmann’s 
visit, and also of bis first wife’s aunt, are «xtremely 
suspicious coincidences under the above circum 
stances,” 
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Celebration of the 4th of July, by 
Americans, at the Pres-Catalan, Paris, 
France. 

In commemoration of the ninety-second anniversary 
of the independence of the United States, a grand ban- 
quet and festival were given by Americans at the Prés- 
Catalan, in Paris, France, on the 4th of last July. 
Six hundred persons, among whom were several dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen, participated in the festivities of 
the occasion. Our Minister to France, General Jobn 
A. Dix, presided, and all the arrangements were con- 
ducted with the best of taste and in the most liberal 
and patriotic spirit. The hall in which the banquet 
was given was handsomely decorated with flags and 
other emblems of the nationalities of the United States 
and France, and a splendid band was in attendance 
during the dinner, and at the conclusion of which the 
hall was transformed into a ball-room, and the com- 
pany entered with animation into the pleasures of the 
dance. The Declaration of Independence was read by 
the Rev. Mr. Robinson, and the Rev. Mr. Chapin de- 
livered an eloquent address, A magnificent display of 
fireworks closed the festival, which was in every way 
worthy the sentiment that inspired it. 


The Abyssinian Expedition—The Naval 
Rocket Brigade Firing Rockets at Senafe 
—Departure of Sir Robert Napier from 
Abyssinia. 

On the 25th of May last, Kassai, Prince of Tigré, at- 
tended by his suite, paid a visit to Sir Robert Napier at 
the camp at Senafe, Abyssinia. After a protracted pri- 
vate interview with the English commander, the prince 
was invited to witness the performance of the Naval 
Rocket Brigade, accompanying the British army, and 
under the direction of Captain Fellowes, of H. M. 8. 
Dryad, The entire brigade turned out, and a point was 
selected for the attack on one of the high and barren 
rocks #0 common in that locality. The armament of 
the brigade consists of twelve rocket-tubes, each ot 
which can be carried on a mule, with two boxes of am- 
munition. Itis said that within sixty seconds after the 
order is given to prepare for action the tubes can be 
brought into position, and the firing may commence. 
As these instruments of destruction can be so easily 


carried, and prepared for action in such a short time, | 


it is evident that they must be of vast service in moun- 


tain warfare. Prince Kassai, having heard of the fame 
of this brigade, was most anxious to examine the instru- | 


ments, and witness the discharge of the rockets. Sir 


Robert Napier led the Abyssinian prince by the hand, | 


and explained to him fully the prominent features of 


the rockets; while the native chiefs manifested the | 


utmost astonishment at the precision and ease with 
which the tubes were discharged. After a rest of 


four days at Senafe, the British troops commenced | 
their march out of the Abyssinian territory, having 


accomplished the object of the great expedition. An 
escort from the 4th (King’s Own), with two batteries 
of the mountain train, was retained to accompany Gea- 
eral Napier. At ten o’clock on the morning of the 
official departure, Prince Kassai arrived with his prin- 
cipal chiefs, and rode out with Sir Robert to the head 
of the ghaut which forms the boundary between the 
Abyssinian and Turkish territories. A farewell salute 
was fired from the mountain guns, and then the Eng- 
lish commander renewed his assurances of friendship 
to Prince Kassai, and, shaking hands with him, ex- 
pressed a wish that he might be prospered and guided 
by God, for the welfare of himself and all his people. An 
hour later, and the whole British force had lett that 
remarkable country. 


Inundation of the Plain of Relizanne, 
Algeria—French Troops in a Rainstorm 
in Algeria. 

Our illustrations represevt one of these calamities, 
the frequent occurrence of which has greatly depressed 
the Algerian population. The great rainstorms of Al- 
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TURYLE BANKS AT CARDENAS, CUBA.—SEE PAGE 343, 


of Oran, seems to have swept away the entire harvest of 
the inhabitants, reducing them to a state of famine. 
Between Mostaganem and Uran is a large plain known 
as Habrah, a space of territory so large and level that 
all the mirages of the desert may be seen there. In this 
plain an immenee reservoir had been constructed for 
the use of agriculturists, fitted with metal sluice-gates, 
closed by machinery, and only storing as much water 
as would be required at short periods. Many adjoining 
plains, which might otherwise be rich in vegetable pro- 
ductions, remain uncultivated because of the scarcity 
of water. The means taken to remedy this great want, 
on the Habrah plain, have made it the moat fertile spot 
in the country. Ata short distance from the reservoir 
is the station of Perregaux, with a bridge which is 
crossed by the line of railway from Oran to Algiers, 





geria usually prove most destructive in their results, , passing Relizanne; and it is in this place that a terrible | 
and the last one, which occurred in the fruitful province | storm of rain and hail recently destroyed the ripening 








harvests of the inhabitants. Peals ot thunder and vivid 
flashes of lightning preceded the waterspouts; the 
river, swoilen by the rapid torrents, almost inundated 
the plain; and the hail, driven by a southeast wind, fell 
on Relizanne and caused great destruction, the standing 
as well as the cut harvest being swept away and en- 
guifed in the stream of the Shellif, which for days 
afterward bore the wrecks of the fields upon its sur- 
face. The French troops who were quartered at Reli- 
zanne took their horses and bastened through the ter- 
rible storm to render assistance to the unfortunate 
farmers. The plain looked like a great lake, the sombre 
horizon lighted up every moment by lurid flashes. 
The floods were a metre above the bridge of Mina, and 
the courier from Algiers was detained for several hours, 
On the following day the calm which followed the tem- 
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pest gave a melancholy opportunity for observing the 
terrible destruction which had been wrought in a short 
time by a storm, the fury of which will long be remem- 
bered by the sufferers. 


Native Australians in England Practicing 
National Games. 

Our engraving represents a party of Australian abori- 
gines entertaining a goodly representation of the Brit- 
ish public, at London, with athletic sports and martial 
exercises peculiar to their nationality, Their weapons 
are primitive enough, although in the use of the mys- 
terious boomerang they seem to have chanced upon an 
instrument founded on scientific principles, and as 
curious as it is effective, in the chase and in savage war- 
fare. The native Australians throw the javelin with 
considerable precision, and their mimic battles with 
this weapen are exciting, and not entirely tree from 
danger. The Australians in question were brought 
into England as cricket-players, in which game they are 
remarkably skillful. 


Reception of Sir Robert Napier, at the 
Railway Station, Dover, England. 

Sir Robert Napier, attended by his staff officers, ar- 
rived at Dover, at four o’clock on the morning of July 
2d, on his way to London, The mayor, and the mem- 
bers of the corporation, attired in their official robes, 
received the distinguished soldier with becoming hon- 
ors, a8 he stepped ashore at the Admiralty Pier. In 
spite the early hour, a large crowd of enthusiastic spec- 
tators assembled at the station within a short time after 
Sir Robert's arrival, and greeted him with manifesta- 
tions of much pleasure. After an address of welcome 
had been read by the mayor, and responded to by Gen- 
eral Napier, the latter spent some time in receiving the 
congratulations of his countrymen, and then started 
for the London and Dover Railway Station, to take cars 
for London, By the time the party drew within sight 


of the depot, another large and equally demonstrative 
assembly of citizens had gathered about the cars, and 
as the commanding form of the honored soldier was 
recognized in the midst of the approaching escort, 
cheer after cheer rose from the excited company On 
his arrival in London, General Napier went by invita- 
tion to visit her Majesty the Queen, at Windsor Castle, 


where he dined, and remained over night. A series 


of brilliant receptions were given by the nobility and 
the leading corporations in his honor, and all classes 
appeared anxious to give him a fitting expression of 


their joy at his safe and triumphant return. 


Visit of the King and Queen of Belgium 


to Admiral Farragut’s Squadron, at 
Ostend. 
While the American squadron was at anchor two 


| leagues and a half from Ostend, Admiral Farragu re- 
ceived a visit trom the King and Queen of Belgiam, 
Their majesties, escorted by the Admiral, visited every 


part of the flagship Franklin, and were entertained 


| with an exhibition of the various mancuvres of nave 
warfare. The royal guests were chiefly pleased with 
the mimic scene of the “Ship on Fire!” and with the 
display of resources tor combating the conflagration. 
After these performances, the sugust visitors and their 
suite partook of an excellert breakfast, or perhaps it 
would be better to say a splendid banquet, in the Ad- 
miral’s cabin, and then proceeded on board the Ticon- 


leroga, which was inspected with royal curiosity, and 


complimented with regal politeness. Their majesties 


xpressed themselves delighted with their visit. 


‘Hon. Alexander Delmar, Director of the United 


States Bureau of Statistics. 
How. Atexanper Dutmar, a leading Ameri- 


can economist and ststistician, and an officer of the 


| United States Treasury Department, was born in the 
city of New York, Auguat 9th, 1836. 


His father, Jacob Delmar, was a native of Spain; of « 


HON. ALEXANDER DELMAR, DIRECTOR OF THE U. & BUREAU OF STATISTICA, WASHINGTON, D. C, family with branches in England and France; and was 
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for fifteen years engaged in the United States Revenue 
Service at New York. Emanuel Delmar, brother of 
Jacob, is the author of several popular works, in 
Spanish and Engli«h, on elementary instruction. 

After enjoying the advantage of a trip to Europe, the 
subject of this sketch commenced his literary career in 
1854, as editoria) writer for a New York daily journal. 

Early in the American war of 1861 he fitted out two 
companies of infantry at his own expense for the 
national army. 

In 1862 he published “Gold Money and Paper 
Money,” a discussion of the results of the issue of 
Government legal tender notes, 

In 1863-4 he had become financial editor of eight 
different journals published in New York, among others 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 

In 1864 he assisted in establishing the New York 
Social Science Review, became its senior editor, and so 
continued till 1866, 

In the latter year he was selected to organize the 
Bureau of Statistics of the United States Government, 
in which work he is still engaged as director. 

In 1867 he was elected President of the Washington 
Statistical Society, which position he now fills, and is 
moreover a member of the principle statistical and 
economical societies of Europe and the United States, 
In his writings ond lectures he has strenuously advo- 
cated the scientific or rigorously inductive method of 
study in political econo my, as opposed to the metaphysi-. 
cal or deductive plan of Adan Smith and his followers ; 
the application to social science ot established physical 
laws and principles, particularly the laws of correlation 
and conservation of forces, those of gravitation, and 
the dynamical laws flowing from them; the impossi- 
bility of eliminating human feeling or the passions 
from the discussion of social problems; and the 
identity of the increase and diffusion of individual 
freedom with those of national wealth and civilization. 
“The Ultimate Causes of a Rate of Interest,” a 
comprehensive “Treatise on Taxation,” and several 
essays on the social and political condition and future of 
the United States, ars among the works by which he is 
best known, Of these, a number are comprised in a 
volume entitled, ** Essays on Political Econumy,’’ New 
York, 1865. In 1866 he published “ The International 
Almanac; or, Statistical Handbook,” containing com- 
plete geographical, political, social, and industrial 
statistics of the United States; a monument of statistical 
research. 

Mr. Delmar is very active, energetic and industrious 
in his habits. He is noted for the accuracy of bis 

judgment, and great confidence is reposed in the statis- 
tical results which poss under his critical supervision, 
In addition to fulfilling bis official duties, he is now 
engaged upon another work on Taxation, for which his 
practical acqnaintance with the revenue laws eminently 
fits him, His library of political economy is one of the 
most complete tn this country. 


“THE TRYST.” 


A sweet face turned toward the gate ; 
A sweet voice sighing, ‘* Late, so late ; 
He promised ere the sun was set 

To mect me here. Could he forget? 
Ah, why, in smiling, happy June, 

Does the sad twilight come so soon ?” 


The moonbeams dance amid the trees ; 
The water ripples in the breeze ; 

The stars shine with a lustrous light 
In the fair diadem of night ; 

But over all there creeps a mist — 

He cometh not to keep the tryst! 


The wistful face is sadly bowed, 

Tears sweep it like a summer cloud, 
“When will he come? ‘The moments pass, 
The shadows lengthen on the grass, 

The flowers are shut, the birds asleep, 
And I alone must watch and weep.” 


Oh, trustful love, in patience wait 

A little longer by the gate, 

Vor now the dewy boughs are stirred, 
And, bark! a step, a loving word 

What matters all the watching past, 
When heart with heart is joinca at last! 


The Countess’s Lover. 


** My dear sir, you know nothing about it,” said 
the countess, 

1 know it is very improper to begin a story in 
this fashion; but if | were to tell you, reader, 
how 1 knew the countess, and especially how the 
argument which she closed in this peremptory 
manner began, it would take us both too much 
time, and leave my story just as it is now—still 
waiting to be told. 

**My dear madame,” I replied, mildly. 

**No, and ten times no,” she interrupted, with 
her brightest smile; and though she was not 
young, oh! how bright those smiles of the French 
countess could be, and how they took one back 
to the days when those soft dark eyes of hers had 
made the sunshine of many a foolish heart! 

** No,” she said, with a little sigh, “love, a sort 
of love, is common enough, but adoration is rare. 
To my knowledge, I have been adored but once, 
You fancy, perhaps, it was when I was presented 
to Marie Antoinette, and was pronounced the 
beauty of the day ; you imagine it was later, when 
I appeared at the imperial court, in the full ma- 
turity of my charms, to use imperial phraseology. 
My dear sir, nothing of the kind. Look at that 
picture up there; it is my portrait by Greuze 
when | was nine years of age. Well, then, about 
the time that picture was painted, I was adored,” 

“ By whom?” I asked, point blank, 

She was silent awhile ; then she put a question 
in her turn, 

* How do you like that face?” she said. 

She looked at a portrait by Velasquez. I saw 
the fair-haired semblance of a Spaniard in black 
velvet, with his hand on the hilt of his sword. A 
pale, mild face this was, yet manly and serene, 
with great nobleness of expression. 

** You do not mean to say that you were adored 
by that gentleman?” | remarked, rather skep- 
tically. 

**Of course not. We were not contemporaries : 
but I was adored by one singularly like him, and 
I bought the portrait for his sake, I am fond of 
pictures,” 


She need not have told me that. The boudoir 
in which we sat was full of them. Some she had 
inherited, some she had purchased; they were 
all first-rate. It was a picasure to sit with this 
bright old lady who had been so lovely, and to 
look at a glorious Claude, taking you to fairyland 
with a hazy mysterious sunset, or to wander with 
Watteau’s shepherds and shepherdesses in the 
fairest and coolest of Arcadian landscapes. These 
two masters were her favorites, I know she was 
all wrong. I know, too, that if she liked the one, 
she ought to have detested the other ; but I am 
not bound to justify or explain her taste. I sim- 
ply state it. The countess had a ready tongue, 
and could find plenty to say for herself on this, 
and indeed on any subject. 

“T like Claude,” she told me once, “ because 
I never saw any landscapes like his; and I like 
Watteau, because he gives me the men and wo- 
men of my youth in an allegory. I do not care 
about nature in pictures or in books, It wearies 
me there, and delights me out of either.” 

** And you do not much care for figures,” I re- 
plied, ‘You have no sacred or historical pic- 
tures ?” 

“No; they crowd a room so, I hate to have 
faces staring at me from the walls.” 

‘And yet you have two, my dear countess— 
that divine little Greuze, and that noble Velas- 
quez.” 

“That divine little Greuze is your humble ser- 
vant,” she said, with a smile; “and the Velas- 
quez is a very fine one—a Don Juan something 
or other.” 

The Greuze was indeed divine. It showed a 
child’s face resting on its pillow, and looking at 
you with beautiful dark eyes, It showed that, 
and no more. But what a face! How sweet, how 
calm, how fair! It was scarcely childish, so 
strange was its beauty. It was somewhat pale, 
for it had beer taken in sickness ; but I repeat it, 
it was divine, 

‘And so you were like that when you were 
adored by that fine Velasquez?” I now said, wish- 
ing to lead her on, 

“Yes; a pretty child, as you see, 
lessly replied, 

‘But, my dear madame, how did you know 
Velasquez, and how did Velasquez know you ?” 

“In the first place, his name was not Velas- 
quez, but Pierre ; in the second, you will not un- 
derstand why he adored me, and how I knew it, 
if I do not tell you # long story.” 

“My dear countess,” I said, confidentially, 
you know you want to tell me that story, and 
you know I am longing to hear it.” 

“Very true,” she replied, laughing frankly ; 
‘well, then, here it is. I am slightly lame, as 
you know. I was born so. The defect was held 
to be incurable tall | was nine ; then my parents 
heard of a man who worked wonderful cures some- 
where in Normandy ; and after hesitating a long 
time, they sent me down to one of my aunts, who 
resided in the province, You must know, lest you 
should wonder at some of the particulars in my 
narrative, that in those days surgical skill was 
powerless over many an cnemy it has since con- 
quered, and you need not be surprised that my 
parents, who were wealthy and intelligent, acted 
as they did. My aunt lived in a dingy old town ; 
I would rather not mention its name, even to you, 
It was a very picturesque and ancient place, with 
wooden houses that projected over the streets, 
and seemed to nod at each other in a friendly 
way. I speak of it as I saw it when I left it for 
ever; with the sunset rays streaming down its 
narrow sirects, and a strip of blue sky appearing 
high above the dark roofs and gable ends; but 
very different wasits first aspect tome, We arrived 
at night; the port-chaise rattled throngh silent 
lanes that were black as ink, the postillion wound 
his horn with a loud unearthly music, and if my 
father had not been by me, I believe I should have 
fancied we were going straight down to some dark 
land of enchantment. We drew up ona narrow 
irregular place. A bright moon hung in the sky 
above it, and lit it well. I saw a Gothic church, 
all carving and niches, with saints’ images in 
them ; near it a large stately building, the Palais 
de Justice, as I was told later; and near that 
again, a gloomy stone mansion, with a few red 
lights burning behind its crimson curtains. This 
was my aunt’s house. My father carried me in— 
I could not walk—and my aunt—she was my great 
aunt in reality—stood at the head of the stair- 
case to receive us. She was a very grave, solemn- 
looking lady, dressed in stiff silk brocade that 
spread wide around her. I felt frightened of her 
the moment I saw her, and that feeling of awe did 
not leave me whilst I remained beneath her roof, 
My father commended me to my aunt’s care, 
promised in my name that I would be very, very 
good and obedient; and as he had an appoint- 
ment at court, and could not stay with us, he took 
his leave at once, kissed my aunt's hand, bade 
me good-by, and entered the post-chaise, which 
drove off with a great clatter and rattling of 
wheels, Again the postillion wound his horn, and 
again I felt as if the blast had magic init. I was 
an enchanted princess, and this gloomy old house 
was my palace. Truly it proved so; for six 
months, not till my father came to take me away 
for ever, did I cross its threshold. 

“I do not know that I was a very observant 
child, but some words which my father had spoken 
as he was leaving, and which seemed to refer to 
me, had struck and perplexed me. ‘ Never alone,’ 
he had said, very significantly ; and in the same 
tone my aunt had replied, ‘Never alone.’ Her 
manner implied, indeed, that my father’s recom- 
mendation was a very unnecessary one; but the 
event proved its wisdom and also its uselessness. 

**T did not like my aunt’s house. It was large, 
cold and gloomy. I did not like my room, with 
its lofty ceiling and tomb-like bed, and its three 
deep windows looking out on the Place, and facing 
the solemn Gothic church. But I dearly liked my 
aunt’s garden. It was large, and it had tall trees, 
and marbe vases, and white statues, and plash- 


” she care- 





ing fountains ; and when | think of it, it seems 





to me that never since have I seen such a fairy 
place. I dare say there are plenty like it still, but 
yet I do not know. A yarden in the heart ofa 
crowded city is rare, and my aunt’s was a green 
and blooming oasis in the great stone desert 
around it. 

** My aunt’s maid, Marie, carried me down to it 
the next morniug. How I remember the blue sky, 
the young spring green on the trees, the fragrant 
flowers, and above all the summer-house to which 
Marie took me! It was built like a little circular 
white temple, with a flat roof, and supported by 
slender columns, It was a temple, I am afraid, 
and a heathen one, for within it, on a marble 
pedestal, stood a statue of Cupid bending his 
bow. Iwas placed on a couch facing the little 
god, and Marie said to me: 

** * Will you be afraid if I leave you?’ 

“Twas not a cowardly child. I said I should 
not be afraid, and she went, promising to return 
quickly, I had been reared in a city, taken out 
for drives in a carriage, but I had never been in a 
spot like this; truly it was enchantment! Around 
the temple grew some old acacia trees. I saw 
their light waving shadow on the sunlit path; 
their delicious fragrance filled the air; and the 
grass was white with their falien blossoms. A lit- 
tle further away I beheld the waters of a fountain 
glancing in the sun; beyond it I caught a glimpse 
of a white statue; and to make it all more ae- 
lightful, a blackbird began to sing as bird surely 
never sang out of a fairy tale.” 

** My dear countess,” I interrupted, ‘ the prince 
is coming.” 

“The prince,” she said, wistfully. ‘ Ah! well, 
well, I had scarcely been five minutes alone when 
Marie came back, with a young man. I necd not 
describe him, this Velasquez was his prototype. 
His dress, however, was of sober black cloth, very 
plain, yet deriving clegance from the carriage of 
the wearer, Child as I was, I could see that. [ 
also saw that this young stranger wore no pow- 
dered wig—nothing but his own fair hair. Marie 
was not an amiable woman. In the shortest and 
most ungracious speech, she informed me that 
Monsieur Picrre was very clever; that it was 
hoped he could cure me; and that for this he 
must see my lame foot. I made no objection. My 
foot was laid bare for his inspection; he knelt on 
the floor to see it better, and after handling and 
examining it carefully, he sighed and looked up 
at me, 

**Can you bear pain?’ he asked, in a voice so 
swect and low, that it was like music. 

«Oh, no, no!’ ET cried, much alarmed. 

«Then 1 cannot cure you,’ he resumed, ‘for 
to cure you I must make you suffer.’ 

“‘T shed bitter tears ; but I wanted to be cured, 
to walk and run like other children, and dance 
like a young lady ; so I consented. 

*** Will mademoiselle forgive me before I 
begin? he asked with much humility. He was 
still kneeling. Our eyes met. My friend, you 
would never forget that look if you had once seen 
it. You would never forget the mixture of sorrow 
and shame and pride which was to be read in 
those dark gray eyes, so soft and yet so penctrat- 
ing. 

““*T forgive you,’ I cried, very much fright- 
ened ; ‘but ah! do not hurt me, Monsieur Pierre.’ 

“Alas! he could not help hurting me. My 
shricks filled the garden, and when he ceased and 
I lay on my couch, still quivering with pain, he 
was pale as death, and thick drops of perspira- 
tion stood on bis brow. His was a mental agony, 
keener by far than that which I endured ; but £ 
was too childish to know that then. 

““*Monsicur Pierre is tender-hearted,’ sarcas- 
tically said Marie. 

“‘Hfe was leaning against the white wall, his 
arms were folded, his eyes were downcast. He 
raised them and gave her a proud, sorrowful, re- 
proachful look ; but all he answered was, ‘I am 
tender-hearted, mademoiselle.’ 

** Marie tightened her lips, and was mute. And 
now he knelt again on the floor by me, for he had 
to bind up my foot. He could not avoid hurting 
me a little as he did so, but every time I moaned 
with pain he looked at me so pitifuliy that I 
could not help forgiving him. I told him so after 
my own fashion. 

***T like you all the same, Monsicur Pierre,’ I 
said, 

‘He looked at me with an odd sort of wonder, 
as if I spoke a language he did not understand ; 
then he smiled very sweetly. 

** * Have you done ?’ harshly asked Marie, 

“He mildly and gravely answered that he had, 
and he left the summer-house. 

** €Good-by, Monsieur Pierre,’ I cried after him, 
but he did not answer me. Marie went with him. 
When she came back, I asked why she had left 
me again. She shortly replied that she had let 
Monsieur Pierre out by the garden-door, for that 
his way home lay along a lane that ran at the 
back of my aunt’s mansion. The business of the 
day was now over, and I was carried into my 
gloomy room, where I amused myself as well as I 
could with a few toys and Marie’s society. 

“I thought I had done with Monsieur Pierre ; 
but when at the end of a week Marie carried me 
down to the summer-house, I trembled with ter- 
ror. The morning was lovely, the garden was 
more beautiful than ever; but the dread of pain 
was on me, and conquered every other feeling. 
Marie again left me alone, and again came back 
with Monsieur Pierre. I screamed when [ saw 
him, and hid my face in my hands. 

“*Oh! you are going to hurt me—to hurt me,’ 
I cried. ‘Oh! do not, Monsieur Pierre.’ 

“*T shall not hurt you so much this time,’ an- 
swered his sad low voice, 

***What need you tell mademoiselle that you 
shall hurt her at all?’ angrily exclaimed Marie. 

***T cannot lie,’ he said, gently; ‘but I shall 
not hurt her very much.’ 

“TI withdrew my hands and looked at him. 
The tender pity in his face almost drove away my 
fears, He had said that he would not hurt me 


very much, and I believed him. He knelt down 
by me, and asked humbly if he might begin. I 
shook with terror, but I said Yes. He hurt me 
more than 1 had expected—more than he had 
expected himself, and I was angry. 

**¢You are bad, you are cruel,’ I sobbed, when 
he had done, ‘ and I hate you.’ 

“He was still knecling by me, tying up my 
poor wounded foot, I felt his hand tremble, and 
I saw his lip quiver. 

“*No, I do not hate yon,’ I cried, remorsefully. 
*I like you, Monsieur Pierre.’ 

‘** Hold your tongue,’ sharply said Marie. 

“This settled the matter. I vowed that I loved 
Monsieur Pierre, who was trying to cure me. 
Marie was very angry ; but Monsieur Pierre, who 
was silently tying up my foot, stooped a little as 
if to secure the bandage better, and in so doing 
touched with his lips the poor limb he had been 
torturing. Marie saw and guessed nothing, and 
you may be sure I did not tell her of the liberty 
my kind doctor had taken. She let him out again 
by the garden door, and again he left with- 
out bidding me good-by. He came several times ; 
each time he hurt me less than the last. 
His attendance upon me always took place 
in the summer-house in Marie’s presence. It 
seemed that he could not enter the house; for I 
was once a whole fortnight without seeing him, 
on account of the constant rain we had then. 
And now, my friend, I come to the point of my 
story. That young man loved me, He loved me 
—not as I have been loved since those far days ;. 
but with a worship, an adoration, a fervent 
respect, no woman has a@ right to expect, and 
which no woman in a thousand, no, nor in ten 
thousand, ever reccives. Do not tell me thata 
young man of his years could not love a child of 
mine. Love is not always born of hope. There 
is a love so pure that it can live on its own flame 
and wish for no more. This is the love before the 
fall, if I may venture to call it so—the love which 
needs not beauty to call it forth, wich bas no 
visions of wedded bliss, which is independent of 
age or time. 

“Yet it is a love which, spite its perfect imno~ 
cence, is wholly distinct from friendship, since it 
can only be felt by man for woman, or by women 
for man. I was but a child to others—a pretty 
one, I believe, but still a child ; but I was woman~ 
hood to Monsieur Pierre—and womanhood in all its 
dignity I have no doubt. Memory has since told 
me a story I was then two young toread. [pow 
understand the language of his reverent looks, 
and can guess the meaning of his silent admira- 
tion, That he was my slave I saw even then; 
that I could have made him do anything I pleased, 
that he suffered agonies when he was obliged to 
hurt me, also knew. Power is sweet, and I should 
have dearly liked to rule my new subject; bub 
Marie would not allow it. When I spoke to him 
she would not let him answer me ; when I asked, 
him to gather me a flower, or help to lift me, or to 
render me any trifling service, she forestalled 
him. And he allowed her to do it, with the grave 
and resigned air of aman who is powerless in 
the hands of cruel fate. So the summer passed, 
and I was almost well when my aunt fell ilL 
Marie was too much engaged with her mistress 
to attend to me. She gave me up to the care of 
her niece Louise ; a good-natured and faithful, but 
very foolish handmaiden. 

“The first time that Louise took me down to 
the summer-house, in order that Monsieur Pierre 
might attend upon me as usual, I discovered that 
she was by no means so strict as her aunt. I 
spoke to Monsieur Pierre, and she did not prevent 
him from answering, which he did briefly enough. 
I asked him to help me to sit up on my couch, 
and Louise took it as a matter of course that he 
should comply. Monsieur Picrre propped me up 
with a pillow, as I had asked, and if it had been 
a divinity who required such an office from him, 
he could not have performed it with deeper re- 
spect. The next time he came he was a little 
more familiar, and the third time—we were alone 
for the first and last time—Louise had dropped 
her work in the garden, and had gone to look for 
it while Monsieur Pierre was tying up my foot, 
She found the gardener on her way, and forget- 
ting all about me, I suppose, staid and chatted 
with him. Monsieur Pierre went on with his 
office and never looked at me; but I was nota 
shy child, and I was bent on improving the op- 
portunity. 

“¢Monsieur Pierre, shall I soon be well? I 
asked. 

*** Very soon, I hope.’ 

“And do you think I shall really be able to 
dance? I mean, like my elder sister, and wear & 
white dress and flowers ?’ 

He looked up at me. I tell you I was not a 
child in his eyes. I have no doubt he saw me 
then as my fancy had pictured myself—a maiden 
attired in white, with flowers in my hair. 

* © You will look like 1.1 angel,’ he murmured. 

**Poor fellow! he must have been very far 
gone indeed if he could think such a little mis- 
chievous monkey as I could be hke an angel. I 
was charmed with the compliment, however, 
and, as I was really grateful to him besides, I ex- 
claimed in the ardor of my thankfulness : 

***Monsieur Pierre, what shall I give you for 
having cured me?’ 

“He shook his head, He had been paid for his 
trouble; he wanted nothing. Now, lest you 
should wonder at what follows, allow me to tell 
you that I had been reading a story in which the 
heroine, a duke’s daughter, having been saved 
from certain death by a peasant’s son, embraced 
him in the presence of the whole ducal court. I 
had thought this act of condescension very 
charming, and, conceiving the distance between 
Monsieur Pierre and myself to be fully as great 
as that between the young peasant and the duke’s 
daughter, I said magnanimously : 

*** Monsieur Pierre, I will embrace you.’ 

He was still kneeling by me, and I half sat up, 
reclining ayainst a heap of pillows. There was 





scarcely any distayee between us ; I had only to 
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stoop a little to kiss his cheek, but my lips never 
touched it. He looked at me for a moment, as if I 
had been an angel indeed coming down from 
heaven with a divine message of love; then he 
started to his feet, and exclaimed : 

“** Kiss me? I would die rather than let you.’ 

“This was so unlike my story, in which the 
pessant’s son fainted with joy at the honor con- 
ferred upon him, that I was cut to the heart. No- 
thing, moreover, could be more offensive than 
Monsieur Pierre’s manner, as he stood leaning 
against the wall of the summer-house, his brows 
knit, his face stern and scornful, and his arms 
foijed across his breast, looking much as I had 
seen iim look on that day when Marie had taxed 
him with being tender-hearted. I was vexed and 
angry, and iz my mortification I cried : 

“**You are vory rude, Monsieur Pierre!’ And 
80 saying, I burst into tears. 

**In a moment he was on his knees by me, beg- 
ging of me to forgive him. ‘Oh! wretch, misera- 
ble wretch that I am,’ he said, ‘is it possible that 
I make your tears flow! But what a wretch I 
should have been indeed to have let you embrace 
me, mademoiselle! Surely no vaseness would 
have been equal to that !’ 

“T never had seen, and I never have seen, any 
one look as he looked when he said this. Pat, if 
you can, an expression of mingled worship and 
sorrow on the face of that Spanish knight before 
us, and imagine the countenance of Monsieur 
Pierre as he so addressed me. {t was well for me 
that I was but a child, else such adoration must 
surely have turned my head. A few years later [ 
vould not think of it without retrospective emo- 
tion ; but all I said to him then was a saucy taunt- 
ing : 

“** Why did you kiss my foot, then? For you 
know you did.’ 

“He turned crimson, and answered rather bit- 
terly : 

** «Even a dog could do that,’ 

“I felt silenced. I was ashamed to have re- 
proached him with that act of grateful humility. 
I was ashamed of myself altogether, and wished 
Louise would come back. But she did not corse 
back. Monsieur Pierre was silent, and I spoke no 
more, While he went on bandaging my foot, I 
looked at the bright glimpse which I saw through 
the open door of the summer-house. The trees 
were turning yellow, and wore all their autumnal 
beauty ; but the grass was green as in spring, the 
white fountain danced merrily in the sun, and the 
statue beyond it, a fleet Atlanta stooping to pick 
up the golden fruit of the Hesperidw, was to me 
as a promise of life and strength. How I remem- 
ber that morning and the breeze that stirred the 
sere foliage of the elm-trees, and the low voice of 
the fountain, and a silent blackbird that hopped 
on the grass, and Monsieur Pierre’s bowed head 
and fair hair as he stooped to secure the last 
bandage on my foot. Never more was I to see 
that sunlit garden ; never more was I to visit that 
little white temple ; never more was | to feel the 
touch of that kind and skillful hand. Providence 
denied that its work should be completed, and 
left me with the lameness which I sbaii carry to 
the grave. 

**Louise had been gone about a quarter of an 
hour, when she at length came back tous. She 
looked horror-struck. 

***Oh! Monsieur Pierre!’ she cried, ‘the man 
they have been trying at the Palais de Justice is 
condemned, and must dic: so says the gardener.’ 

“He raised his head. Never shall I forget the 
horror in his eyes and his parted lips—never. I 
screamed with terror, but my voice had no power 
on him now; he sank back with a groan, and 
fainted. Louise was beside herself. She ran to 
the fountain, and came back with a cupful of 
water, which she sprinkled on his face. lt revived 
him; but return to life only brought with it the 
fiercest despair. He dashed himself down on the 
stone floor, and uttered a prayer { have never 
forgotten. ‘My God!’ he cried, ‘let me die be- 
fore that man—let me die first.’ 

*** Monsieur Pierre, you must go,’ cried Louise. 
* Make haste and go, or I shall be ruined,’ 

** But he did not go. 

“*You are one of God’s angels,’ he said, turn- 
ing to me, ‘and your prayers will be heard in 
heaven. Pray that I may die before that man. 

“*No, no!’ I cried, bursting into tears ; ‘1 can- 
not pray that you may die.’ 

“** Well, then,’ he entreated, ‘ pray that he may 
live.’ 

“I was willing enough to do that, and I said so. 
He grew wonderfully calm, and rose, pale as 
death, but composed and grave. The change in 
him was so marked and sudden that [ have often 
thought, since then, he must have received some 
inward certainty of the deliverance that lay be- 
tore him. 

**Louise hurried him away, let him out, and 
«ame back to me, all anxiety to secure my silence 

concerning what had passed. I promised to be 
mute, but I asked to know the cause of Monsieur 
Pierre’s distress, and I was so pertinacious that 
she was obliged to satisfy me. The man whom 
they were going to execute on the very Place 
beneath our windows was Monsieur Pierre’s 
brother. 

“*The last execution touk place a year ago,’ 
said Louise, ‘ and then we all went to the country 
for the day ; but madame is ill now, and cannot be 
removed. I suppose we shall shut up the win- 
dows and stay in the garden.’ 

“There is a deep attraction in the horrible. | 
shivered with terror, and yet I longed to see that 
frightful sight. I wondered what it was like, and 
when it would be ; but Louise could not, or would 
not, give me any information on either head, and I 
was left to my imagination, Heaven knows the 
images with which it became peopled. They took 
80 strong a hold of me, that never since those far 
days haye I been able to read of, or hear of, an 
execution. I once attempted to read about one 
and was seized with a shivering fit that lasted 
hours ; another time, a gentleman having entcred 
on such @ narrative in my presence, I fainted. 


The reality is surely fearful ; but I doubt if it can 
equal the pictures my fancy drew during the three 
days that followed the scene in the garden. 

“My aunt was dying, and I was left very much 
alone in my gloomy chamber. Marie never came 
near me, and Louise was always going down to 
gossip in the kitchen. It rained, so I could not 
be taken to the garden. I lay on a couch near one 
of the windows, reading, or looking out on the 
Place. The church looked gloomy in the rain ; it 
seemed to me that the saints must be cold in 
their stone niches. I was tired of seeing the great 
pools of water in which the rain-drops fell, plash, 
plash, without ever ceasing. But that was not 
all. An imaginary scaffold was always before me, 
I saw the block, and the ax, and the criminal, 
and the hideous executioner ; and so vivid was the 
vision, that when 1 closed my eyes 1 saw it still. 
It naunted me in my dreams, and on the third 
night it woke me. 

“* A strong red light from the Place entered my 
room through its three windows, fell on the pol- 
ished oak floor, and rose to the ceiling. It was 
not the light of day. A dull sound of hammering 
broke the silence of the night, and I knew that 
those were not the sounds of daily life. ‘ Louise!’ 
I called, ‘Louise!’ But Louise had left me. I 
was alone, I could walk a little now. Shivering 
with fear, but supported by a curiosity stronger 
than fear, I crept out of bed and reached the win- 
dow. I opened it softly, and looked out. A pale 
mist almost hid the church from me ; behind it, 
above a house which stood next to it, I saw some 
gray streaks in the sky. Dawn was breaking, but 
the men who worked below had torches, and it 
was their glare that I had seen from my bed. The 
men were erecting the scaffold; I knew it at once, 
and I looked with eager eyes that vainly strove to 
pierce the darkness. Something black I saw, and 
shapes that looked like spectres in the red glow of 
the torches, but nothing more. I could hear, 
however, and I heard one of the men swearing at 
another who had taken his hammer, 

***Do not swear,’ said a voice I knew. ‘You 
do not know when you may stand in God’s 
presence.’ 

“One of the men suddenly moved his torch. 
Its light fell on the face of the speaker, and I saw 
him standing on the scaffold: pale, grave, but 
composed, giving orders which the men obeyed. 
How did I know that Monsieur Pierre was not the 
criminal’s brother? How did I know the frightful 
duty wich brought him there, and would bring 
him there again and again, till death should re- 
lease him? I cannot tell you how I knew it, but 
I knew it; my hair seemed to stand on end, my 
blood turned cold with horror, I uttered a fright- 
ful shriek, and fainted. 

‘When 1 recovered consciousness, I had been 
ill and delirious for a whole fortnight. My aunt 
was dead, and my father was sitting by me. I did 
not remember well, and my first words were : 

** Where 1s Monsieur Pierre ?” 

***Monsieur Pierre is dead,’ answered my 
father, gravely. ‘He did not live to cure you, 
but you must remember him in your prayers, I 
have already caused Masses to be said for the re- 
pose of his soul.’ 

** Monsieur Pierre was dead, Heaven had heard 
his prayer. An hour before that appointed for 
the execution, he was seized with so violent a 
fever, that he was incapable of performing his 
oflice, and he died before another executioner 
could be found to end tho days of the miserable 
criminal. All this my father told me, very briefly 
but very plainly, and he did well; it relieved me 
of the horror with which I must otherwise have 
remembered that unhappy young man. Death is 
the great absoiver. Death is the great deliverer. 
He has the keys of liberty, and unlocks its gates, 

** My father was not my aunt’s heir ; we left her 
house as soon as I was able to travel, and Mon- 
sicur Pierre’s name was no more mentioned in my 
hearing. But I did not forget him. I prayed for 
him. I remembered him, I blessed him for the 
good he had done me and had not lived to finish. 
Years later, I succeeded in learning the whole of his 
sad story. { had it from a priest, who little guessed 
all that Monsieur Pierre’s name recalled to me. 
He had known him from his childhood, and spoke 
of him with reverence and pity. : 

**<*Tt had pleased God,’ said the abbé, ‘to be- 
stow onthia young man, the son of an ignoble 
and blood-stained race, two of his choicest gifts : 
a noble heart and a handsome person. How did 
he come by them? He was unlike either of his 
parents, and neither in mind nor in person did 
any of his brothers or sisters resemble him. There 
is a tradition in his native city that, two hundred 
years ago, a gentleman of good and honorable 
parentage was driven, by a crime he had com- 
mitted, to accept the post of common execu- 
tioner, and that from him this young man was 
descended, I have often wondered whether the 
nobleness, the truth, the manly gifts, I saw in 
him, were derived from some remote ancestor— 
some Bayard of ancient chivalry, who lived fea» 
less and died stainless. There are streams which 
hide in the earth, which flow in darkness for miles, 
which then come forth again in sweet and pure 
waters. Is it so with man? Do certain virtues 
and attributes lie dormant for generations, at 

last to reappear? Is this why the noblest stems 
often bear foul fruit, and why the fairest flowers 
are seen to blossom from evil weeds? God knows. 
It is a great mystery ; but though you will scarcely 
believe me, madame, this young man was all I say: 
a Christian hero, He had been accustomed, from 
his youth upward, to contemplate the hard fate 
to which he was destined, and he made no effort 
to avoid it. He was poor, and burdened with his 
father’s children by a second marriage. Society 
was closed against him, and escape by conceal- 
ment was impossible to one of such integrity that 
he could not deceive, nor tell a lie. He was deeply 
religious, and resolved to stay where Providence 
had placed him. He tried to regard himself as 





the blameless instrument of human justice, inno- 
cent as the ax he was to wield; but though his 
was a pature of great strength, he overestimated 


its powers. His father had been dead a year, 
when he was first called upon to exercise his 
office. He lived in such seclusion, that he did not 
even know that a criminal was under trial for his 
life, until he learned that sentence of death had 
been recorded against that criminal, It proved a 
double sentence, On the morning appointed for 
the execution, the unhappy young man was taken 
ill; and he died three days later, resigned, nay, 
happy.’ 

** And now, my friend,” said the countess, with 
a smile, “you know why I bought that Velas- 
quez, and why I liked it. The original of that 
portrait was a gevtleman of noble birth and noble 
life, who fought bravely for his cotintt'y, and died 
in her cause. His name is kept in het records, 
his bones rest in one of her Moorish cathedrals, 
and ancient banners, taken from her foes, hang 
over his marble effigy. To crown all, a great 
painter left this semblance of him. It has passed 
through famous collections, has been catalogued, 
described, and engraved, again and again, The 
whole world knows that pale and manly face, that 
look of incomparabie dignity; but something 
which the world does not know, I do. I ktiow 
that one who bore this Spanish soldier’s likeness, 
also possessed his virtues. 1 know that he lived 
in infamy, and died in sorrow, and I know that he 
loved me as 1 have never since been loved. My 
husband was very fond of me, to be sure ; but he 
did not adore me. When I became a young and 
childless widow, I had plenty of suitors; but 
adoration I never won again. There is nothing 
so rare as the pure, lofty, deep worship of one 
human being for another.” 

I protest, reader, that I had never disputed this 
proposition in the least. However, I let the dear 
countess have her way—the only wise plan with a 
woman--and I merely said : 

“*My dear madame, I cannot tell you how much 
I have been interested in this romantic episode of 
your youth.” (I could not say leas, you know, 
reader.) “But allow me to put a question to 
you: how came your parents to trust you to the 
skill of that same unhappy Monsieur Pierre ?” 

“Ah, to be sure! I forgot to tell you that. 
You must know that in those dark times there 
existed a strongly-rooted belief in the surgical 
skill of an executioner. He was held to possess it 
‘in virtue of his office.’ Iam bound to say that 
some of those men were really skillful. Monsieur 
Pierre, though so young, was celebrated through- 
out all France, and deserved his fame. People 
flocked to him: but if he had given up his post, 
he would have been deserted, and he knew it. 
Superstition itself combined against him, and 
kept him chained to his hard destiny, until Death 
came and set the captive free.” 


Capture of Two Ciraffes--Arrival of One in 
this Country. 


Tue steamer Hansa, which arrived on Sat- 
urday, 11th inst., brought a splendid specimen of a 
giraffe, which was captured by the celebrated African 
hunter, Wm. E. Clayton, the agent of Van Ainburgh & 
Co. 
The following extract from a letter written by Mr. 
Clayton, describing the capture of this remarkable and 
beautiful anima), will be read with interest: 

“February 19, 1868. 

“@ * * * * We had been several days 
without meat, and I had sent John with two Caffres in 
the hope that they might knock over an eland, a koodoo 
or @ sassayby, but they came up to wherel had out- 
spanned, having killed nothing. 

“Acup of coffee and some hard tack were made to 
take the place of more substantial fare, and mounting 
my gray gelding Talbec, I started out in quest of a 
giraffe, the spour of which we had observed the preced- 
ing evening. 

“We had not ridden far before we met six Caffres, 
who informed us that they had seen fresh spoors some 
four miles in another direction. We immediately turned 
off, and soon came upon the spoor, which we followed 
for about six miles, over rocks, boulders, and through 
thorns, which tore our flesh and sometimes almost 
barred our progress, climbing the heiyhts and scanning 
the country round in hopes of getting a glimpse of the 
game we were in pursuit of. At last, on reaching the 
summit of an eminence higher than the rest, I caught 
sight of a herd of seven or cight of them, at a distance 
of about five hundred yards, and as I ca)led to my Caffres 
to come up, the animals broke away at a tremendous 
speed, as it impelled by the wildest fear. 

“* Away I went after them at a full swinging gallop, 
over rocks, stones, through brake and bush, until I 
arrived within some thirty yards of them, when my 
horse suddenly stopped, tremling in every limb, as if 
alarmed at the pearance of the huyve and strange- 
looking creatures which he had caught sight of for the 
first time. 

“I urged him, however, with whip and spur, and 
him once more under way. I selected from the h a 
bull and cow, as being finer than the rest, and giving 
hasty directions to the Caffres, who had come up by this 
time, we rode them at full speed, and in the course of 
half an hour succeeded in getting the pair separated 
from the rest of the herd, and atter a long chase, during 
which I had more than once apy J my rifle, with the 
intention of stopping him with a ball—despairing of be- 
ing able to throw my lasso—I succeeded in getting close, 
when suddenly they both turned off into the thick bush, 
into which my horse obstinately refused to fol!ow them. 
My Caffres, however, managed to penetrate the thorny 
mass, and in a few momeuts the buli came bounding 
out within a few feet of me. I was prepared for . 
and casting my lasso, [ succeeded in fastening him by 
the neck, almost close down to his shoulders ; at once 


Turtle Banks, Cardenas, Cuba. 


Tue epicures of the civilized world, who gene- 
rally relish a bowl of green turtle soup, are, in a mea 
sure, dependent for that luxury upon the supply 
obtained at the Turtle Banks, near Cardenas, in Cuba, 
The green turtle (Chelonia Mydas, Schw) is abundant in 
the tropical waters of America; the West Indies are its 
headquarters, whence it wanders to the Gulf of Mexico 
and the coasts of Guiana and Brazil. It is rarely found 
above lat. 34 degrees north on the Atlantic coast, and 
never on the shores of Europe. The Tortugas Island® 
are 4 favorite resort. It browses on the turtle grass, 
eating the succulent part nearest the root, the rest 
rising to the surface and disclosing the feeding-grounds 
to the practiced eye. It is often seen many hundred 
miles from land, and is easily taken when asleep on the 
surface, Its capture gives employment to many, and 
food to thousands, in the West Indies. Our illustration 
represents # part of the Cuban shore, near Cardenas, 
where these shellbacked mcusters, 80 delicate in the 
soup-tureep, most do congregate. 








The Creat Flood in Maryland. 


Tae 24th of July will be long remembered in 
Baltimore and its vicinity as a day fraught with danger 
and calattity of a peculiar and unusual mature, ard to 
a deplérable extent destructive of life and property. It 
was, indeéd, @ tiovel #nd exciting spectacle to behold 
the angry waters sutgitg through the streets of a great 
city, overwhelming in ifs furieus course men, women 
and children, vehicles and beasts of burden, sweeping 
buildings from their foundations, atid_@preading terror 
and confusion in the heart of a poptilows community. 
At about two o’clock on the morning of Friday, the 24th 
of July, a rainstorm, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, commenced, and at eight o’clock the tempest 
became so violent, and the rain descended in such or- 
rents, that the streets became impassable, and fhe 
scenes of a miniature deluge took the place of the ordi- 
nary routine of city life. The water in Jones’s Fall rose 
rapidly, overflowed the banks, atid filled the east side 
of Centre Market Space, aud Swan and Hawk streets. 
In another hour Harrison street was overflowed, and 
the torrent swept up Frederick, Holiday and Saratogs 
streets, filling the cellars, rising gradually above the 
first floors, and reaching even the ceilings of the houses 
in its path, In this waste of waters the city cars were 
submerged, vehicles and horses were adrift, as on the 
bosom of a river, and several human beings lost their 
lives. We shall not enter into the details of this appall- 
ing calamity, already minutely described in the col- 
umns of the daily journals. 

Our artist has faithfully portrayed some of the most 
striking soenes, and our illastrations will convey a bet- 
ter idea of the character of the misfortune than can be 
gathered trom written description. The picture on our 
front page shows the scene on Harrison street, in front 
of the Maryland {nstitute, when the deluge was at its 
height. At the police station on Saratoga street, ex- 
hibited in another picture, there was considerable diffi- 
culty in rescuing the prisoners, who, for a time, to 
gether with the officers in charge, were the sport of the 
waves that lashed around the building, and poured inte 
‘he grated windows and through the demolished doors. 
At the corner of Fayette avd Harrison streets, the tor- 
rent, sweeping round the angle formed by the build- 
ing occupied by Mr. John R. English, carried in its 
fierce embrace a citizen named Metzel, who, at the 
moment when, exhausted, he was sinking beneath the 
surface, was rescued by Mrs. English, who dragged 
him through an open window into the house, 

One of our illustrations represents the ruins of the 
Granite Mill, at Ellicott city, which was enttrely de- 
stroyed by the flood, many persons perishing in the 
raging waters. At this late day we shall not recapitu- 
laté the many thrilling incidevts of this remar 
deluge. Onr pictures tell the story in its most inter- 
esting features, as all will attest who witnessed the 
scenes in the localities we have selected for illustra- 
tion. Our artist is indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Bar- 
nett Emerick and Mr. Lawrence, of Baltimore, for valu- 
able information and attentions, 





The College Regatta at Worcester, Mass., 
July 24th—The Harvard Crew Passing the 
Grand Stand. 

Tae great six-oared boat-race between the 
crews of Harvard and Yale Universities came off ou 
Friday afternoon, July 24th, ou Quinsigamond Lake, s 
beautiful sheet of water, about two miles from Wor- 
cester, Mass, This race being the grand event of the 
season, the banks and public institutions of Worcester 
were closed, and business generally suspended for the 
day. During the entire week the city was overflowing 
with visitors, and each traiu brought in additional 
crowds, Long excursion trains were run from the 
city to the lake at short intervals, and by noon the 
balconies, roof and windows of the hotel were literally 
packed with spectators, while all the approaches were 
filled with pedestrians and conveyances of every class 
and style of beauty. 

At about five o’clock the Yale boat was seen to shoot 
out of the bridge which connects the two basins of the 
lake, and soon the white shirts and blue handkerchiets 
of the crew might be seen swaying to and tro, as they 
rowed along the causeway, to the side of the Judges’ boat 
Word was given them that they bad drawn the outside 
position for the first time in three or four years, and, 
after rowing leisurely a short distance up the lake, they 
turned and took their position over the starting line, 
far to the left, in expectation of the signal to go. The 
Harvards made their appearance a tew seconds later, 
and, amid the cheers of their comrades, who thronged 
the sward of Regatta Point, at once placed themselves 
in line. They wore no sbirts, as usual, and their hand- 
kerchiefs were of the college color—crimson. At 6:20, 
the starting-gun was fired, but each boat started a 
second before it, the Barvards half a stroke before 








making fast to the pommel of my saddle, I stopped Tal- 
bec suddenly, bringing the bull at once to his baunches, 
and John coming up just in the nick of time, cast his 
rope in such a manner as to completely hobble bis 
forefeet, 

** Meanwhile the shouts of the Caffres indicated that 
they bad been equally successful in copturing the cow, 

betore night we hed the pair safely ied, 

“It was some days before either o: them became in 
an fe en resigned to their confinement, re‘using to 
4 and striking out with their feet in a most vindic- 
tive manner whenever any one approached them. The 
bull held out the longest, but eveniually kind treat 
ment and bunger, as they are naturally of a kind dis- 
position, brought both of them to subjection, and we 
were enabled to halter and lead them at pleasure. 

“ They will be shipped from Cape Town sbout the 
middle of next month. I think they are the finest pair 
1 ever saw, standing at least twelve tect high.” * * 


The vessel upon which they were shipped made the 
voyage from Town to Liverpool in one nundred 
and tw days. the voyage one of the giraffes 
died, but the other was safely landed at and 
re#hipped on board the Hansa, for New York, where it 
arrived on the 11th ipat., and whence it was iminedi- 
ately sent to Boston, and is now on exhibition with Van 





the finest ever brought to America, 





the Yales. The boate kept abreast of each other till they 
reached Regatta Point. Here, stimulated by the deaf- 
ening shouts of their friends, who thronged the Grand 
Stand, and the banks of the lake, the Harvards put on 
a tremendous spurt, and, rowing at the rate of 44 strokes 
a minute, drew a length and a half ahead of the Yale 
men before they had fairly cleared the peninsula, The 
Harvards continued to gain, steadily pulling 47 strokes 
a minute to 41 by the Yale men, till the end of the first 
mile, when they were sbout four lengths ahead. On 
reaching the upper stake, the Harvards were about ten 
lengths ahead, and were laughing and talking in high 
giee. They made the mile anda half in 8:25, pulling 
the last half at the rate of 46 strokes per minute, the 
Yales being well up in this regard. The Yale crew 
made the mile ond a half in 8:55, 

At the end of the second mile the blue handkerchiefs 
were nearly fiiteen lengths behind. A few yards fur- 
ther, and the boats became visible to the crowd at the 
Grand Stand, and a perfect furore ensued among the 
partisans of the red caps, who cheered and waved their 


Amburgh & Co.’s Great Golden Menagerie, It is tyy iar | handkerchiefs frantically. The Yale men, though fall. 


ing further apd furtber bebind, rowed on with a dogged 
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THE GREAT FLOOD IN MARYLAND-—RUINS OF THE GRANITE OOTTON MILL, AT ELLICOIT CITY, ON THE PATAPSCO KIVER, MARYLAND.—FROM A SKETCH BY BEN. 
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determination, as though resolved not to abate an iota ; Yale, ita shortest time hitherto being 18:42);. The an 


of their best, even with certain defeat staring them in 
the face. The Harvards lessened the number of strokes 
per minute to 45, during the latter part of the race, 
until, putting on a spurt at the very last, they crossed 
the line in 17 minutes 484; seconds—the best time 
ever made by Harvard. The time of the Yale crew was 
18 minutes 383¢ seconds, also the best ever made by 


nouncement of the time was greeted with loud cheering 
The Harvard boat is 61 feet long by 20 inches wide 
The following are her crew: George W. Holdredge. 


bow, weight, 147 pounds; W. W. Richards, 159 pounds; 


John W. McBurney, 152 pounds; W. H. Simmons, 167 
pounds; R, 0, Watson, 157 pounds; A. P. Loring, 
stroke, 152 pounds. 
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THE GREAT FLOOD IN MARYLAND—RESCUE OF MR, METZEL BY MRS. MARY ENGLISH, 
CORNER OF FAYETTE AND HARRISON STREETS, BALTIMORE. 
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The Yale boat is 53 feet long by 20 inches wide. The 
following are her crew: Roderick Terry, bow, 151 
pounds; 8. F, Bucklan, 148 pounds; G, W. Drew, 167 
pounds; W. H. Lee, 160 pounds; W. A. Copp, 161 

, pounds; Samuel Parry, stroke, 158 pounds. 

| At the close of the race, the’contestants repaired to 
the Grand Stand, where, in bebalf of the city of Wor- 
cester, Mr, H. H. Chamberlain presented six gold 
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medals to the victors, complimenting them higbly om 


| their success. The inter-collegiate colors, which were 


gotten up in an elegant manner, were then presented 
to the Harvard crew by Mr. Wm. Blaikie, who has done 
more than any other man to advance the interests o. 
boating in the University. 

Our illustration represents the Harvard crew passing: 
the Grand Stand, on the home pull. 
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THY GREAT FLOOD IN MARYLAND=—THE POLICE STATION IN SABRATCGA STREET, BALTIMORE, 
DURING THE FLOUD RESCUE OF THE INMATI&. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| Avavss 15, 1868. 











OLD SONGS. 


Tue Songs of old, they come to us, and take 
possession of our heart; 

The words are rude, the measure strange, de- 
void of ornament or art, 

And yet they touch a deeper depth —bring 
warmer tears to fill the eyes, 

And hold a sweeter, stronger charm than finer 
songs in finer guise. 


Their words were gathered on brown moors, 
amid the heather belled and red; 

Or where green ferns and mosses draped the 
mountain-torrent’s rocky bed ; 

Or where in woodlands gray the groups of yel- 
low primrose loved to blow; 

Or in the field where white moonshine lay 
glistening on fresh fallen snow, 


Their tunes were borrowed from the birds that 
sung at eve upon the trees ; 

Or where the surges charge the cliff, swift 
rising from the foam-flecked seas; 

Or where the winds made bitter wail above old 
graves in churchyards lone ; 

Or where in foxgloves summer bees were sound- 
ing their deep monotone, 


And these combined, the songs were made by 
men who knew the midnight foe, 

Who caught the arrow on the shield, and swung 
the sharp sword’s fatal blow ; 

Who held thé helm of rolling ships, and steered 
their course by ice-cliffs bare ; 

Who hunted wolves upon the hills, or fronted 
lions in their lair, 


‘And some were writ by women whose white 
hands were wet with salt tears’ rain, 
Keeping a drear sad watch at home for those 
that never came agpin; 

Who broke their hearts in dungeons deep of 
gloomy castles closely pent, 

Or withered slow in forcign lands, doomed to a 
life-long banishment. 


And these old Songs bear in them now the 
spirit of the writers’ days : 

Fach word a well of their old life which rises as 
the tune we raise; 

And lo: there flows from them to us the feeling, 
be it stern or sweet, 

And with its added volume makes our smaller, 
shallower lives complete. 


The Red King’s Fate. 


A SECRET OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


“She said, and raised her skinny hand, 
As in defiance to high heaven, 
And stretch’d ber long, lean finger forth, 
And spake aloud the words of power.” 
—Thalaba: Souruny. 

{The MSS. from which the following extracts are 
taken were found among the ancient documents pre- 
served in the archives of a noble English family, the 
renown of whose ancestors is historical. {[t is written 
in Movkish Latin, and in translating it, the editor has 
endeavored to preserve the quaintness of the style and 
spirit, while employing modern phraseology in the 
transcript. Its contents throw much light upon a mys- 
tery which, until now, has never been solved, and it 
can hardly be doubted that the MSS. are authentic.) 

* + * La * a” 

In the name of God: Amen. I, Robert the 
Monk, a servant vowed to St. Francis, of holy 
memory; aforetime known among men as Raulf 
de Guader, Earl of Norfolk, and Baron of Fes- 
champ in Normandy, being about to die, make 
known to you, O most reverend abbot, the rea- 
sons wherefore I forsook the world to become a 
brother of our most holy order, according to the 
vow I took upon me at that time. 

It is known to you, O abbot, that the late 
king held me in honor, and that in his pleasures, 
as in his councils, I was evermore his trusty 
friend. But itis not known to you, that even in 
his crimes I was a willing participant, aiding him 
in their accomplishment, and rejoicing in my folly 
that I could so aid him. William Rufus, King of 
England, like to his father, the Conqueror, knew 
no man’s pleasure but his own. He that came 
between him and his desire felt the wrath of the 
lion. He was fallen into covetousness, and greedi- 
ness he loved withal. He increased the rigor of 
the forest-laws, and enlarged the forests ; he who 
killed a stag was punished as he who murdered a 
man. A tyrant, bloody and remorseless, he recked 
not men’s hatred, and God’s law he wholly set at 
naught, Yet he was of noble presence and fair 
seeming, which aided him to the satisfying of his 
master-passion. No maiden, even of the highest 
and noblest, upon whom his eye had fallen, 
escaped his Inst. A bold, bad man; wise as a 
serpent in his generation, and like the serpent, 
leaving a trail of foulness wherever he passed. 
May the blessed St. Francis intercede for him that 
God may pardon his sins ; for I, who write this, 
O abbot, sent him to his account! 

Yet he did not die without warning ; yea, many 
omens were vouchsafed him, and the first warning 
was in this wise : 

It was on the day after the jousts at Normandy, 
and the king, with all his court, was returning 
through the New Forest to Winchester. The day 
was bright and cheerful, the sun shone in splen- 
dor, the leaflets on the trees quivered as if danc- 
ing to the soft music of the murmuring breeze, 
the little birds whistled roundelays to our com- 
fort, and all nature had donned its holiday garb 
and mood to greet us as we passed. But the king 
was moody and disquieted. Black‘care sat upon 
his brow, and he rode apart from his train, com- 
muning with his own thoughts, careless of the 
sunshine aud the flowers, and unheeding his 
servants, who strove to divert his melancholy, 
Though he had done many deeds of evil, none of 
these now weighed upon his mind, for when I 
boldly questioned him, praying him to tell me the 
ecanse of his dolefulness, he answered me that be 





knew now what it was, but that his spirit was 


oppressed with a presentiment of some great ill 
that would surely befail. 

At length he bade me and the Knight of Gils- 
land follow him, and, leaving the train in the great 
road, which he bid them pursue to the city, he 
rode off through a by-path in the forest, urging 
his good steed until we could scarce keep him in 
sight, as we were bound, Thus we raced, through 
thicket, through glade, for a weary hour, until we 
entered an open space planted with young trees, 
which seemed but newly set there. This space, 
indeed, was once the site of the village of Market- 
Newby, which, with many others, the Conqueror, 
our monarch’s father, had torn down with the 
strong hand to make his forest larger. The pits 
where the foundations of the larger houses had 
been, and the hillocks marking the places of the 
cots of the poorer sort, could be seen on every 
hand, It was desolation where once comfort and 
plenty had abounded. Rude war itself never 
made a havoc so complete and ruthless! 

Through this maze we went, our horses stum- 
bling on the half-hidden stones that once had 
been the hearths and thresholds of poor Saxon 
hinds, and our eyes marking constantly new evi- 
dences of a crucl tyranny that had shattered the 
roof-tree of the peasant to make place for the idle 
sport of the noble. We had, at length, nearly 
reached its boundary, and the Knight of Gils- 
land, who was rough of speech, was cursing 
heartily the obstacles in his path, when a mar- 
velous strange thing befell! 

The king had ridden on before, and was turning 
his steed aside that he might pass a high mound 
of oarth which lay before him, when, out of a pit 
on the other side of the heap, there rose up an 
aged, wrinkled crone, clad in tattered rags foul 
with dirt, and bearing the mark of the Evil One 
plainly writ in her ghastly face! Her black eyes 
glared, her toothless gums grinned horribly in 
rage, and her skinny arm was waved aloft in 
menace, She climbed aloft upon the heap of dirt, 
and faced us recklessly ; a hideous spectacle of 
poverty and age joined hand in hand with malice 
and revenge! 

*“Who are you?” she cried, mouthing at the 
king in fury. ‘* Who disturbeth Urthred, the last 
of the line of Morcar, in the hole which the tyrant 
Norman hath alone left her, and which she shares 
with the foxes and the coneys?” 

“T am William of England!” answered the 
king, hastily, drawing his rein in sudden surprise, 
“Out! foul hag! would you threaten your king ?” 

** My king!” shrieked the witch, foaming with 
rage, “Thou art no king of mine! But, well 
met, son of tie bloody Norman, for thy rede is 
well nigh run! The spirits of the dead told me 
truly when they said that we sould meet ere the 
hour of thy doom !” 

** Aroint thee, witch! What dost thou mean?” 
cried the monarch, aghast, curbing with a firm 
hand his steed, which trembled with fear. 

**T mean, that ere the year shall wane, O tyrant, 
thy fate shall overtake thee!” said the hag, sol- 
emnly, pointing with her skinny finger to the 
earth as she spoke, 

**Now the foul fiend seize thee!” burst from 
the king, in wrath; but ere his malison was 
uttered, the crone interrupted him with a mock- 
ing laugh. 

“Thou dost well to curse!” said she, in scorn. 
ful tones. ‘“ 7'his isa place for curses to grow 
mighty! Look around you, proud Norman, and 
see the shattered hearthstones of the Saxons 
whom |your father turned out to starve that he 
might harry the poor deer in a longer chase. Lo! 
Wodin hath spoken, and this forest is accursed! 
To you and to your race forever, the smiling glebe 
and the prosperous village, turned to a wilderness 
for thy pleasure, shall be a place of doom! Be- 
hold! the avenger rideth even now behind thee, 
and ere the year fadeth he shall strike!” 

It was plain that these wild words troubled the 
king sorely, for he turned in his saddle and gazed, 
first atthe Knight of Gilsland, and then upon me, 
as if he sought to discover in one of us the aven- 
ger she proclaimed. But his eyes were blinded, 
and he saw not in me the instrument of Fate! 
The cloud of doubt passed from his brow, and 
fierce anger flamed from his eyes. 

* Avoid thee! Saxon witch!” he cried, spurring 
his good steed, as if he would ride up the mound 
and over ber. ‘‘ By the splendor of God an’ thou 
wert near my hand——!” 

But the steed refused to mount the slope, and, 
with shrill screams of laughter, the witch fled 
away, her hollow voice echoing wildly through the 
ruins in a mocking chant— 

“Ere the year shall fade, 
In the forest glade 
Thou art lowly laid!” 

The king rode furiously forward, and we fol- 
lowed hard upon his track, but no speed could 
leave behind the fearful foreboding which these 
words had implanted in his heart, For many 
days the king was sad and gloomy, but me he 
mistrusted not, and I was still his bosom friend 
for good and ill! 

- * 


o . a7 ” * 


Thou knowest, O Father Edwy, what love I 
bore to her who was to have been my bride, the 
beautiful, the sainted Maude de Moreville? Fairer 
than the lily that groweth at the brookside, she 
was to me the guiding star of life! For her 
all] my honors were won, in her name I became 
famous, Whenever I laid lance in rest, whether 
in tournament, or the field of battle, the proudest 
knights were forced to acknowledge her pre- 
eminence in beauty and in virtue. When I made 
her name my battle-cry none could withstand my 
onset 

I am no braggart—-heaven knows I have no 
reason for boasting now—but that thrice 
blessed, and yet most fatal, morning, when her 
noble father placed her hand in mine, and bade 
me lead her to the king to ask his sanction for our 
marriage, I felt that my single arm had strength 
to defend her against a host. How gloriously 
lovely she appeared to me, and all who then b-- 


held her! I madden now, when 1 recall the soft 


on 





glance of her heavenly blue eye, the perfumed 
odor of her balmy breath, the thrilling touch of 
her golden tresses floating loosely o’er her ivory 
shoulders! To think that she was mine—mine 
own!—and that the very beauty which Iso fervently 
adored was the sole cause which rudely seyered 
us! which doomed her to a crucl death and 
worse dishonor, and changed me from a gallant 
knight to shaveling monk without a hope—even 
beyond the grave! 

The king was very gracious—when we knelt be- 
fore him, and besought his sanction to our mar- 
riage, according his consent right royally and 
freely. He raised me quickly to my feet, and 
called me cousin, wishing me much happiness. 
Then he returned and raieed my bride, folding 
her in his arms, and pressing on her lips an 
ardent kiss! Fool that I was! I did not re- 
member that she on whom he once had gazed 
with admiration was ever doomed to be his 
victim. I marked not his ardent glances, or the 
fervor with which he pressed her in his arms, 
Heaven knows that when it was too late I could 
recall them, and see their dread significance, but 
then I deemed his conduct the gracious expres- 
sion of his royal courtesy and favor. Those who 
rush upon destruction are thrice blind to every 
sign that warns them of their danger! 

The Baron Hugh de Moreville—father of my 
betrothed—prayed that our marriage might take 
place speedily, but then thc monarch’s cloven foot 
displayed itself, although I saw it not. The king 
replied that he was very willing we should wed at 
once, but he regretted that before he knew I 
was affianced he had destined me to lead an 
erabassy into France to greet Philip le Bel on 
matters of importance. This could not now be 
changed, and he was not willing that our nuptials 
should be solemnized with less splendor than be- 
fitted our rank and his favor, The time before 
my departure for France was too short for this, 
but I would be absent only three months, and 
then it should be his care that our union was eele- 
brated with proper magnificance, 

To this flattering expression of his good will I 
could return no refusal to accept the embassy, 
and within the week I set sail for France, never 
distrusting that I was leaving happiness behind 
for ever! My betrothed retired to her father’s 
castie near Winchester, and I parted from her 
with a light heart, fondly hoping that when we 
next met we should no more be separated, 

Time swiftly passed. I was received by Philip 
of France with every courtesy, and the business 
of my mission was nearly accomplished, when, 
one day, a8 I was sitting at meat in my lodgings 
at Paris, word was brought me that a messenger 
from the Lady Maude craved speech with me. 
Imagine my consternation when, in answer to my 
order to admit the messenger, the Lady Maude 
herself, clad in the garments of a page, rushed 
into my presence, and cast herself weeping at my 
feet ! 

How shall I relate the shameful tale she had to 
tell? My brain reels when I recall that horrible 
moment ; dark clouds obscure my vision, and my 
hand trembles so that it can scarcely guide the 
instrument with which Iwnte, Yet it is summed 
up in one short, yet most fearful sentence. 
William of England—the cowardly tyrant—had 
by fraud and force dishonored her! 

She told me that three days after my departure 
her father was sent to Scotland by the king, and 
scarcely had he gone when the tyraut presented 
himself before her, shamelessly craving her love, 
He told her that he had given me the embassy 
merely to rid himself of my presence, and seemed 
to think that she would readily submit herself to 
his embrace. On that occasion she eluded him, 
and fled to Morton Priory. 

But he followed her swiftly, and though she 
knelt at the fuot of the altar clothed in the habit 
of a nun, he tore her thence, and bearing her to 
Charnwood, there accomplished bis fell purpose. 
The instant she could escape his power she did 
80, and, donning the garb of a page, journeyed to 
me in France, accompanied by one faithful ser- 
vitor alone, to lay her wrongs and her life at my 
feet! 

Ay! her life! for, as she ended the mournful 
tale, she pressed one kiss upon my lips, and with- 
drew from my embrace ; standing before me as 
one inspired, pale, motionless and resolved! 

“Tt is not fitting,” she said, in a haughty yet 
mournful tone, “that Raulf de Guader should 
take to his breast a dishonored bride. To you, 
Earl of Norfolk, I bequeath a memory and a ven- 
geance! Ere the year hath fled, see thou that Wil- 
liam the Red shall meet me at the Judgment Seat 
on high! Adieu! my only love, adieu!” 

And before I realized her purpose, or could lift 
a hand to stay the desperate act, she plunged a 
sharp-edged dagger deep into her white and swell- 
ing bosom, and sank at my feet a bleeding corse ! 

When the sun set on that awfal day I was far 
upon my way to meet the ruthless tyrant face to 


face! 


. * * * * * 


A bright and balmy morning—the second of 
August, in the year of Our Lord eleven hundred, 
King William rose from his couch in blithe and 
jocund mood, calling lustily for horse and hound 
that he might ride forth to the chase. But while 
he sat at meat, and the horsemen were assembling 
in the castle court, word was brought him that a 
monk of Bascombe Abbey prayed admittance to 
his presence, on matters concerning the welfare of 
the monarch’s soul and body both. 

“Out upon the shaveling!” cried the king, in 
merry mood. “Is he keeper of our conscience 
that he disturbs us at the trencher? But let him 
enter, and, by my faith, an’ he hath not matter to 


| excuse his boldness, it shall go hard with him!” 


The friar entered at the summons: a tall, gaunt 
man, with piercing eyes and sunken cheeks. His 
feet were sandaled, and his frock of serge knotted 
about him with a rope of tow. No reverence made 
it, throwing back his cowl, he strode straight 

ireh’s footstool, fixing his gaze upon 

civigu, wnabasbed, 


he, 
to t 


his 





“Go not forth to the chase to-day, William of 

” gaid he, in alow, solemn tone. ‘ At 

least ride not in the New Forest as thou art wont. 

Thy brother Richard and thy cousin William 

have already perished there. But one more vic- 

tim of thy race is needed to complete the ban, and 

in my dreams, but yesternight, I saw thee 

stretched bleeding beneath an oak, a feathered 

arrow in thy side and thy eyeballs glazed in 
death !” 

The king stared at him, speechless, and the 
strange monk went on: 

“That forest is accursed to thy lineage. Thy 
father, when he crushed the Saxon roof-trees to 
enlarge it, entailed the ban upon his race until 
three of their number shall perish in its coverts. 
Once more, beware! and go not forth to-day. My 
visions warn thee; see that thou art warned!” 

He turned, and, with a solemn gesture, slowly 
left the hall, and when the Red King woke from 
out his stupor he could nowhere be found. At first 
the monarch affected to despise the warning, but 
it was plain that it had impressed him, for he gave 
up his design of hunting on that day. Heaven, 
however, had decreed his doom, so when he had 
drunken heartily of wine at dinner, his spirits rose, 
and, daring Fate, he got to horse, and rode into 
the New Forest. 

The chase was a right gallant one, and, as the 
custom is, the hunters separated in their quest of 
game until the king was left alone. Under the 
Witch’s Oak, in Harthill Walk, I found him! 
Bloody with spurring, almost spent with haste, I 
was speeding on my reckless journey to his castle 
—resolved, even amid all his friends, to execute 
my vengeance. God delivered him into my hand, 
and there I found him, far from every aid, no 
hope from heaven or man, and in my heart no 
pity! 

With « furious cry I drew my sword and spurred 
my horse upon him. He realized my purpose but 
too late, and the shock of my charge threw him 
from his saddle, his bow and arrows falling from 
his grasp. At the same moment my sword, which 
I had again uplifted, encountered a low-hanging 
branch of the oak, and the treacherous weapon 
was shivered to the hilt. My eye fell upon his 
bow and arrows lying at my feet, and springing 
to the ground, I seized them with fierce exulta- 
tion. The wretch had risen to his feet, and, 
frantic with fear, strove to elude my aim, In vain! 
The deadly arrow hurtled from the twanging cord 
and sank deep in his dastard heart. The red 
blood welled in a foaming tide from the fatal 
wound, and, with the name of his innocent victim 
ringing in his ears, the ravisher’s soul went out 
to meet her at the footstool of the Judge! 

At the same moment I saw the Saxon witch, 
whom we had once seen amid the ruins of the 
forest village, standing beneath the mighty oak; 
and I heard her shrill voice chanting in exultant 
tones the fulfillment of her awful prophecy : 

“The year hath not fied, 
Yet art thou dead 
*Neath the green oak’s shade!” 

Thou knowest now, O abbot, that Sir Walter 
Tyrrel spoke the truth whcn he swore to you he 
did not see the king at all on that fatal day. He 
is, indeed, innocent of his death. I—and I alone 
—slew William the Red King in the coverts of the 
New Forest! May God, in His great mercy, assoil 
our sinful souls! 








The Haunted House. 


HavunTED houses there are in plenty, if stories 
are to be believed. Therefore it may not surprise 
you to hear that in a certain part of England, which 
shall be nameless, there stood, and still stands, 
an old farmhouse, which, according to the belief 
of the whole village, was positively haunted. 

It belonged to a gentleman, who, though enor- 
mously wealthy, was reputed to be exceedingly 
careful, if not miserly, in pecuniary matters, His 
fondness for money was so great that he had dis~ 
owned a spendthrift son, and a daughter who had 
married a poor man, lest they should claim assist- 
ance at his hands ; and he now lived quite alone, 
melancholy and unhappy, a8 one might suppose, 
but as deeply attached as ever to his money-bags. 

A more rapacious landlord never lived. His 
rents were collected the very moment they be- 
came due, and nothing troubled him so much as 
to be requested to make repairs. And this par- 
ticular house to which we have alluded, being sur- 
rounded by several acres of lapd, and much the 
more valuable portion of his real estate, was natu- 
rally the object of his greatest affection, 

It was a great joy to Moses Pocket to go to the 
bank with his rents on quarter-day—perhaps the 
very sweetest he had ever known, 

To hear evil tales about your best and dearest 
friends is not pleasant. You would not like te 
hear your children slandered, or your brother, or 
your wife. As you might feel should any one 
scandalize those relatives to you, oid Moses 
Pocket felt when one quarter-day Mrs. Ruff, ten- 
ant of his best and dearest house, said, as she 
took his receipt : 

“*T shall bear it no longer—I can't, Mr. Pocket ; 
I must leave this awful house.” 

* Awful house!” cried Moses, 
the matter with it?” 

**Matter?” cried Mrs. Ruff. ‘Oh, if you only 
could live here a night and a day. It isn’t the 
repairs. The roof leaks, and we need plastering, 
but I don’t wish to move for those reasons.” 

“What reasons have you, then?” cried old 
Pocket. 

** Well,” said Mrs. Ruff, solemnly, “‘ believe me 
or not, the place is haunted.” 

** You’ve gone crazy,” said Moses. 

It’s haunted, sir,” said Mrs. Rufi. 

And then came stories of noises heard at mid- 
night—of loaves of bread and pitchers of milk 
vanishing as though by magic—of groans, and 
moans, and knockings—and, at last, of an aw ul 
object seen by Mrs. Ruff herself at midnigut--a 
tall svectre, of which she could not speak without 
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terror—a woman who carried a baby in her arms, 
both wailing woefully. 

“‘ And stay I can’t, Mr. Pocket,” said the lady ; 
* so I am going to-morrow, and shall sleep at my 
sister’s to-night, for brave that ghost again I 
never will.” 

So rave as Moses Pocket might, and vow as he 
might that the woman was mad, and that no 
ghost ever crossed the threshold of one of his 
houses, away the Ruffs moved ; and, moreover, the 
neighborhood was on the qui vive in regard to the 
ghost story. No one perhaps really felt convinced 
that anything had been seen ; but the house was 
under an evil ban from that day, and Moses 
Pocket found it hard to let it. 

At last, however, a German, with a large family, 
arrived in the place, and without question hired 
the house of its owner. He knew no one, and 
had never heard the ghost story ; and being a fat, 
rosy fellow, with no imaginatton, was as safe a 
tenant for a house full of odd noises as could be 
imagined. 

He paid a month’s rent in advance, brought 
to the dwelling his wifs and ten children, his 
vhairs, tables, clothes-presses, trombone, and 
piano, and declared his intention “‘never to move 
no more so long as never was.” 

Moses wes happy. Alas! a week from the pay- 
ment of the first advance, the tenant arrived at 
his landlord’s dwelling, with his rubicund face 
pallid with terror and with anger flashing in his 
eye, and standing before Moses, demanded that 
he should “ gif back de rent and let me go.” 

**You must be crazy,” said Moses. 

* Yah,” said the German, “I makes crazy ven 
I lives mit a ghost! Vat for you never tell in dis 
house of yours bees a ghost ?” 

**Pshaw!” said Moses, ‘‘ Those ignorant peo- 
ple have been telling you lies.” 

** Nobody tells me,” said the German. ‘I goes 
tm mine house, and I bees comfortable ; I has my 
good friends, and ve drinks beer, and shmokes 
our meerschaum, and plays my trombone and 
sings, and goes to bed; and in the night, my 
friend comes to my door—‘ Mistar Spragenhau- 
sen,’ he says mit me, ‘you come here—you mit 
Mrs. Spragenhausen.’? Den me comes, ‘ What 
did happen?’ me say. ‘I see a ghost,’ says he.’ 
* You got little too much beer, mine friend,’ sys 
I. Says he, ‘No. It vasa ghost. I must go dis 
night.’ Away he goes. Me laugh so a3 never 
vas. Me say: ‘Dis is de beerin his head.’ But 
next night we laughs not—comes de ghost again ; 
a voman mit a childs, Mrs, Spragenhausen sees 
it. Shesays she stay no more, Den she tell the 
neighbors. ‘Vell, vell,’ dey say, ‘Mr. Pocket 
know dis. He know dere isa ghost dere ven he 
let his house.’ Give me back mine moneys; you 
are one cheat!” 

**You’re only seared,” said Mr. Pocket, “There 
ain’t any such things as ghosts—in this country, 
anyhow.” 

But though the month’s rent never’ was re- 
turned, the German moved the next day. And to 
cut a long story short, Mr. Pocket’s house was 
thereafter occupied by no one longer than a week, 
Strangers would hire it, and witnessing the 
strange sight, and hearing the strange sounds, 
depart in terror--persons ignorant about this, or 
tempted by the low rent to which the dwelling 
came throuyh its reputation. At last no one 
would approach the place ; and old Pocket, at his 
wit’s end, with his house profilless, and his fevl- 
ings deeply injured, went to a lawyer for advice. 

How should he let his house—how gain for it 
its old comfortable reputation as a respectable 
dwelling, void of ghosts ? 

** Pay some one to sleep there,” said the lawyer. 

And Moses decided to act upon the advice. He 
offered ten shillings to any one or two who would 
sleep there without misadventure. No one ap- 
peared, He offered twenty. Still he only adver- 
tised the tact that the house was too terrible a 
place to be occupied on any terms. He had done 
more harm than good, and in desperation he ad- 
vanced from twenty shillings to five pounds. Then 
there marched into his room one morning three 
young fellows, strangers to the pl cc, who stated 
that they had seen the advertisement, and were 
afraid of nothing ; and overjoyed, Moses gave them 
the keys and bid them do their best—even if the 
rats did squeak and rattle behind the wainscot, 
not to fancy ghosts about them. And that night 
it was known that three strangers were to sleep 
in Moses Pocket’s haunted house, to prove that 
the ghosts either had departed or never had been 
there at all, 

They were young men, full of fun, and not in 
the least apprehensive of any supernatural visita- 
tion. ‘To secure their comfort, they conveyed 
into the haunted house a large mattress and sun- 
dry blankets, and having eaten a hearty supper 
in the desolate kitclen, retired to sleep. 

Their slumbers were deep, and the rats ecam- 
pered, and the shutters flapped, without awaken- 
ing them for a long time. 

But at last the soundest sleeper of the three 
was started from his slumbers by cries of terror 
trom his two companions ; and when sufliciently 
awakened to know what was passing around him, 
he found himself alone. Something had evidently 
alarmed his comrades, for they had flown, leaving 
him quite alone. 

Starting to his feet, he followed them, over- 
come with a terror which he could not explain to 
himself, longing for human presence for relief, 
and not daring to remain alone in the empty room. 
He deseended the stairs, calling upon his friends, 
but hearing no reply, and he stood at last in the 
empty kitchen. The moonlight lay across it, for 
the window and door were both wide open; and 
in the mellow beams stood an object which cur- 
dled the blood of the spectator! The spectral form 
of a woman, tall and gaunt, holding a babe to her 
bosom, and looking at him with hollow eyes, 

which seemed to pierce him through and through. 

The young man stood still, 

“It is true, then,” he thotght, “such things 
are seen by mortal eyes. Will it speak to me? 
Will it approach me ?” and even as those thoughis 
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were in his mind, the spectre moved, coming to- 
ward him with a swift, gliding step, keeping her 
eyes upon his face, and then vanished in the dark- 
ness. 

But the moment that it passed him, he stretched 
out his hand and caught at it. His fingers closed 
upon substance—upon the rough fringe of a wool- 
en shawl; and on the instant his courage re- 
turned. He followed the flying figure, and saw it 
descend the cellar-stairs; then he secured the 
door, and went to seach for his companions, whom 
he found hidden in a hay-loft in a state of delirious 
terror. 

At first no explanation could induce them to 
face the ghost, whom they were fully persuaded 
was at their heels ; but finally they withdrew their 
heads from the sheltering hay, and listened to the 
assertion that the ghost was a living woman, and 
was now imprisoned in the cellar. Descend thither, 
however, they wouldn’t, until Moses Pocket, 
several persons of importance and authority, 
and a little throng of curious neighbors, had been 
summoned to the spot. Then, rendered courage- 
ous by numbers, the door was opened, and the 
little procession, provided with lamps and clubs, 
penetrated to the recesses of the cellar. 

It was a damp, wretched hole, unused for years 
because of its condition, and extremely dark—a 
ghostly place enough; and as their eyes descried 
a gaunt figure at the further end, the bravest 
felt a strong disposition to retreat. But Moses 
Pocket, furious against the being who had been 
the cause of such great pecuniary loss to him, ad- 
vanced and seized the shrinking form in an iron 
grasp, and held her—her babe wailing in her 
arms—as the rest gathered around, 

*“Who are you?” he cried, “and what are you 
doing here ?” 

And a faint voice answered : 

** Don’t you know me, father? It is your daugh- 
ther, Ann.” 

And Moses Pocket staggered back with a groan. 

So the ghost was laid, and the truth known at 
last. The miser’s daughter, to whom, because of 
her marriage to a poor man, he had refused aid 
and shelter in her widowhood, driven to despera- 
tion, had concealed herself in this deserted cellar 
with a babe but a few days old, There, for a year, 
she had been hidden, subsisting on such food as 
she could purloin at night, and sleeping on a bun- 
dic of straw in the damp and unaired place, until 
bad air and starvation had made her ghastly 
enough to be indeed taken for a spectre. A help- 
less, useless sort of woman, she had never thought 
it possible to earn her own bread, and had, to the 
best of her ability, encouraged the terror of those 
who inhabited the house, hoping in the end to 
become its sole occupant. 

She was worn to a skeleton, and seemed to have 
but little hold upon life; and her piteous tale ex- 
cited such sympathy in the breasts of her listen- 
ers, that popular opinion grew too strong for even 
old Moses to resist. And so, of his large posses- 
sions, he made provision for his daughter and her 
child, and installed them comfortably in the house 
they had so long haunted, to which, with all the 
rest of his real estate, they became heirs at his 
death, which occurred shortly afterward, 





THREE MONTHS IN ALASKA, 


Iv was in the early part of June, 1867, while 
revisiting the hilly region of New Hampshire, that my 
attention was called, by the speech of Mr. Sumner, 
and the discussions of the New York and Boston press, 
to the climate, face of the country, and resources of 
Russian America, Three months later, early on a Sat- 
urday morning of September, I awoke within the limits 
of that far-off region, amid the quiet waters of the har- 
bor of St, Pau!, the chief town of the island of Kodiak, 
The day was singularly clear, The sparkling of deep, 
wide-spread waters; the long range of low mountains, 
the variety of whose shapes and tints was almost be- 
wildering; and the white, gleaming outline of the 
distant giants upon the mainland, gave to the scene a 
character of immensity, infinite beauty, and vast gran- 
deur. 

Along the low beach, reaching up to a narrow ter- 
race, lay the warehouses, cabins, and huts of the little 
town, so remote from the business world that the 
arrival of a vessel had collected one-half of its people in 
canoes around the steamer, while the rest were intently 
gazing at us from the shore. Its entire population is 
lesa than four hundred, of whom one-fourth are 
Russians, and the others are about equally divided 
between the natives and the half-breeds. The whole 
island has about 1,800 inhabitants. From ite irregular 
shape it is difficult to estimate its area, but it is some- 
thing more than half the size of Connecticut, 

Kodiak is, and probably will continue to be, the most 
important of the islands of Alaska, It abounds with 
good harbors. The soil is black and fertile, and there 
is less waste land than in any other portion of the ter- 
ritory. It has no rugged mountains, no dense swamps. 
About one-third of the island, chiefly its northern side, 
is covered with foreste, The trees are spruce, cedar, 
and fir, straight and graceful, and covering the mound- 
like hills with their conical, symmetrical forms. The 
other two-thirds of the island is covered with a thick, 
fine grass, resembling the red-top cf the Eastern States, 
with occasional patches of wild gooseberry, currant, 
salmonberry, and other bushes. 

As our tarry was only for four days, Lieutenant 
Andrews, a Government naval officer, and I, left early 
en the second day, with a native guide, for an excur- 
sion into the interior. As there are no horses or mules 
on the island, we were, of necessity, pedestrians, The 
trail was not unlike such as I had traveled in Northern 
California. A walk of eleven miles, mostly through a 
forest, brought us to a narrow inlet, reaching inland 
from the ocean, on which is a ranche of the natives, who 
here, as elsewhere on the island, live mostly on fish, 
with seal oil and a variety of vegetables as a relish. 
Taking a canoe, we went five miles up the inlet, and 
then ascending a ridge of open grass-land, we traveled 
ten miles due south, camping at sunset on the green 
turf upon the south side ofa well-rounded hill, just 
such as Lieutenant Andrews said was to be found in 
almost every township of his native State, Maine. In 
trath, the whole tace of the country did strikingly 
remind us of the central and western sections of that 


State. 

After breakfast the next morning, we turned to the 
northwest, and keeping on open ridges, made an inland 
circuit, reaching St. Pan’ at dark. 


Kodiak has pasturege and mowing lands to support 





ten thousand head of cattle. It has now less than two 

hundred. The quality of the beef is equal to the best | 
on the Vermont hills, The few Russians here make use 
of it to some extent, but the natives have never ac- 
quired a taste for it, It is seldom of late years that a 
whiuler visits the island, and as there is no market, 
there is no inducement to raise this kind of live stock. 

Mr. Sumner seems to have been led to think that the 
hardier of the small grains have been, and can be raised 
on this island, Thisisamistake. The sea air forbids 
the maturing of rye, oats and barley, and wheat does 
not show a growth of straw. But the hardier vege- 
tables, potatoes, turnips, cabbage, peas and several in- 
digenous roots and plants, grow abundantly. 

There are few wild animals on the island, except the 
fox. But the sea abounds with the sea-lion, seal, mink, 
and every variety of palatable fish. Ninety years ago, 
Shelakoff, the founder of the Russian colonies in Ame- 
rica, came to this island and established a trading-post. 
Since then the natives have been chiefly in the employ 
of the Russian Fur Company, retaining for the most 
part their previous mode of life andcostume. Insum- 
mer they wear a broad-brimmed hat made of braided 
grass, and in winter a conical tur cap. Kodiak will 
some day be the home of a well-to-do farming people. 
The climate in summer is dry and cooler than midsum- 
mer in New England. The winters are like those of 
southern Pennsylvania. 


OUNALASKA AND ITS WATERS. 


A lncky wind and a smooth sea brought us in four 
days to Ounalaska, seven hundred miles west of Kodiak. 
Like all of the numerous group of Aleutian Islands, of 
which it is the most important, it is destitute of trees, 
rough with volcanic mountains, abounding with lignite 
and turf, and covered with grass, Its loftiest moun- 
tain is an active volcano, its sides glistening with lava 
and sulphur, Illalook, the only town, has one hundred 
and fifteen inhabitants. The entire population of the 
island is nine hundred, 

At this time there is only one pure-blooded Russian 
on the island. The Creoles (haif-breeds)—of whom 
there is quite a number—are somewhat intelligent, and 
capable in the transaction of business. The climate of 
this and all the Aleutian Islands is cooler than at Kodiak. 
The natives, however, raise excellent potatoes, and cul- 
tivate several indigenous roots. Though no cattle are 
upon this group, they could be raised as readily as in 
Canada and northern New England. 

The natives of Ounalaska are the finest type of the In- 
dian I have seen. They are of medium size, brown com- 
plexion, with small nose and black eyes, The men 
have scanty beards, and, from constant exercise in row- 
ing, have wide chests and sturdy arms, They rarely 
walk any distance, and their legs are wanting the mus- 
cular development of the arms. The women are what 
the Eastern people call “chubby,” and, what is very 
rare among the aboriginal race, are rather pretty. Some 
of them have pleasant and expressive faces, 

In olden times their clothing was the sea-otter and 
sealskins, but now the most of them use woolen blan- 
kets in summer, Their boots are made of the thick 
skin of the sea-lion. In wet weather, and when at sea, 
they wear the “‘ cawley,”’ a kind of fabric well-known to 
every mariner to this coast. It is made of the bladder 
of the halibut, the skin of the whale’s tongue, or more 
frequently of the intestines of the seal. It is very thin 
and neat, almost transparent, and impervious to water, 
The dress made of it covers the entire person, except 
the face and feet, It has a hood for the head, and ties 
closely about the neck. The men wear a wooden hat or 
cap with large visor, and ornamented with the long 
“smellers”’ of the sea-lion, 

The natives of this island are ingenious mechanics, 
and even artists, showing a skillful tact in carving 
wood, bone and ivory. They are apt in the use of the 
needle made of the wing-bone of the gull. Instead ot 
an eye, a nice groove is cut around the head, in which 
they tie the thread so neatly that it follows the needle 
without any obstruction. Thread of the fineness of a 
hair, to the size of a cord, is made from the sinews of 
the seal. 

In capturing sea animals, they chiefly use the dart, 
having a length of four to seven feet. It is made of 
drift-wood cedar, with the lower end of bone or ivory. 
In catching the seal or otter, they use a false point, 
neatly barbed, and made of ivory. This, inserted in the 
socket at the end of the dart, parts on the least effort of 
the animal to dive, and remains in the body. A string 
of considerab'e length is fastened to this barbed point, 
and twisted around the wooden shaft of the dart. In 
this way the dart is dragged by the wounded otter, 
serving as a float to direct the attention of the pursuer. 
The animal soon tires and falls an easy prey. Skill, 
however, like that of angling for trout, is required to 
make success certain, In hurling these darts, a socket- 
board is used to enable the holder to throw with exact- 
ness, 

The “‘baidarka,’’ the native name for a skin-covered 
boat, as made by the Ounalaskans, is far superior to 
those of any other island. If perfect symmetry con- 
stitutes beauty, they are certainly beautiful; to me they 
appeared so beyond ~~ aboriginal workmanship I had 
ever seen. Some of them are as transparent as oiled 
paper, through which you could trace the internal 
structure and the form of the native sitting in it, whose 
light dress, painted and plumed bonnet, together with 
his or her perfect ease, added to its elegance. Both 
sexes are equally accustomed to rowing, and handle 
the paddle with equal grace. 

The common baidarka is sixteen to eighteen feet 
long, and is entirely covered with skin, except a circu- 
lar opening, twenty inches in diameter. This is sur- 
rounded by a hoop. The rower sits in it, thrusting bis 
legs torward, and tying the open skin, fastened to the 
hoop, around his waist. This makes the boat water- 
tight, even if it were sunk. I bought one of these 
baidarkas for a half-eagle, which, with its paddle, 
weighs thirty-eight pounds. It can be readily carried 
under the arm. 

The houses of the Ounalaskans are neat, and have 
little of the fish odor, so common and offensive in 
Indian huts. They abound in their peculiar turniture, 
The women braid very neat straw mats and baskets, 
using the former tor curtains, seats, and beds—the 
latier to contain their work and utensils. 

In all their tenta I noticed a basket containing two 
large pieces of crystalized quartz, a large piece of 
native sulphur, with some dry grass or moss, This 
serves them in kindling fires. First, by rubbing the 
sulphur on one of the quartz fragments, a fine dust is 
scattered among the grass. Then, by striking the two 
pieces of quartz together, the sporke ignite the sulphur, 
which kindles a blaze among the yrass, 

The only land animal of any size on Ounalaska is the 
fox. Ita colors are black, silver, ash, white, and red, 
The black is valued at $50 each, the silver, at $35. The 
others are cheaper. The Ounalaskans cannot “run” 
them down, as in England, but lie in wait with a vigor- 
ous bow, the back ot which is strengthened by a cord 
of sinew. Their arrows are pointed with obsidian, 

Some of the Creoles and several of the natives of this 
island have been educated at St. Petersburg, and are 
quite intelligent. The tourist from the Atlantic States 
will find no point on the Pacific coast abounding with 
more interest than Ounalaska, 

At St. Michael we met with a party of the returning 
employés of the American-Russian Telegraph Company, 
who, for two years past, had been employed ai Grantley 
Harbor, two hundred miles northward, on the cast 
coast of Behring Straits. They were rejoicing in the 

pect of returning to the enjoyment ot! civilized life. 

After the failure of the first Atlantic cable, the pros- 
pect of connecting the two continents by telegraph, via 
Behring Straits and the Amoor river, was undertaken 
by a company of New York capitalists, The Russian 
Government pledged assistance across Siberia. The 
work was vigorously commenced early in 1865. A large 
force was sent to open the route across British Colum- 
bia, Another party went to Granticy Harbor, where 
they exhibited great energy in sr and partially 
opening a route from the Straite inlard to the Youkon 
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river. The wires were put in operation from Grantley 
Harbor or “Port Clarence,” as it is now called, to | 
“ Yankee Jim's,” fifteen miles down the coast, more 
than a year ago, 


But the subsequent success of the Atlantic Telegraphic 
Line rendered this expensive route useless, and after 
an outlay ot $1,000,000, the prospect was aba 
But it was too late .or the force at Grantley Harbor to 
return in the fali of 1866, and they had wintered there 
in the comfortable stones and log-house barracks built 
in 1865. They had ample leisure to note the weather. 
From them I learned that the spirit thermometer alone 
was available for measuring the winter temperature in 
this high latitude. The coldest “snap” last winter at 
Port Clarence was 43 degrees below zero, At Yankee 
Jim’s it was 55 degrees below; at the Upper Esquimaux 
villages, 63 degrees below; and on the Asiatic side, oppo- 
site Behring Straits, it was 68 degrees below sero—a 
temperature cold enough to make the jaws of the old 
stone face at Franconia chatter. 


COOK’s INLET AND SITKA HARBOR. 


Taking on board thirteen hogsheads of Walrus tusks 
and a quantity of furs, our little steamer turned its 
course toward Sitka, which port we were all anxious to 
reach in time to witness the ceremonies of the formal 
transfer of this region to the United States. We passed 
down the eastern shore of Bebring Sea, sailed 
along the coast of Alaska Peninsula, and ente’ Cook's 
Inlet, anchored at Fort St. Nicolas, hitherto a rather im- 
rtant Russian trading-post, and probably at some 
uture day the metropolis of Alaskaterritory. Itisonthe 
east side of Cook’s Inlet, upon the peninsula, enclosed 
by that inlet and Prince William Sound. The Russians 
call it the Kenay Peninsula. It is twice the area of New 
Jersey, and in climate and soil is the garden of Alaska 
—the only section of her territory capable of maturing 
grain. The land is moderately rolling, and the climate, 
in both summer and winter, almost the counter’y of 
Northern New England. 

At a late hour we returned to our own steamer. 

Sitka has 849 Russians, 537 Creoles and about 1,000 
Indians, It was built sixty-four years ago, and owes its 
origin to the abundance of sea-otter then found in ite 
vicinity. Previously the headquarters of the Fur Com- 
pany had been at Kodiak. 

Visiting the shore, you pass a ba of antiquated 
guns, and come to the warehouses, com ng of several 
long two-story buildings painted a dull yellow, with 
sheet-iron roofs. In these are stored all the skins from 
the other trading-posts, and the goods and supplies, 
furnished to the employés and exchanged for furs with 
the Indians, Next, on the right, ia the Governor’s 
house, from the elevated plaza in front of which you 
have a view of the whole town. Promivent is the 
Greek church, the only structure having any claim to 
architectural beauty. In trent it has an Oriental spire 
with a chime of belis and an ancient clock-face, while a 
large dome rests on its centre. Beyond is the 
Lutheran church, the ‘club-house,” occupied by the 
unmarried officers; the hospital, foundry and business 
offices. There is but one street, and the houses of 
private families are builc on alleys Jeading irom it, The 
appearance of Sitka is thoroughly Muscovite, The 
buildings are all made of hewn timbers—no boards 
being used except for roofing and flooring. Mountains, 
lofty and precipitous, press closely upon the town. The 
single street of which I have spoken terminates in a 
road—the only one in Aleska—which, winding along the 
beach for a mile, is stopped at the base of a rugged 
mountain. It affords the only pleasant walk about the 
town, and has been for halt a century the fashionable 
promenade of the aristocracy ot ‘* New Archangel.”’ 


ALASKA BECOMES A TERRITORY. 


Four days after our arrival it was announced that the 
Ossipee had arrived in the outer harbor. Soon after she 
came to anchorage in our midst, having on board the 
American and the Russian Commissioner, They were 
visited by every specimen of live stock except the dogs 
and poultry. 

Up to the time of the cession of the country to the 
United States there was not a hotel, store, shop, meat- 
market, restaurant, tenpin alley, or place of amusement 
of any kind in Sitka. 

But the American flag was hardly raised before the 
trading-shops were opened, vacant lota were covered 
with the framework of shanties, and negotiations were 
entered upo. tor the purchase of almost every kind of 
property. Sitka, which for two-thirds of a —— 
known nothing beyond the unvarying routine of 
and supply, at prices fixed by a corporate body eight 

miles distant, was profoundly startled even 
by this small ripple of innovation. In less than a week 
five stores, three drinking-saloons, two tenpin alleys, 
@ restaurant and a cigar-shop were opened. How far 
the laboring class of the Russians and the Creoles were 
rejoiced by the advent of tree competition and untram- 
meled trade I do not know; but the natives, more inde- 
pendent, and awake to the advantages of an im ed 
market, did not hesitate to avow their gratifica at 
the new order of events. 

There has been a rapid advance in the estimate of the 
value of all kiuds of property. Furs have gone up here 
to a figure rivaling the price on Broadway. Lum 
is held at $75 per thousand; room rent has assumed a 
figure decidedly metropolitan, and goods generally are 
held at triple their former price, The Russians believe 
in a coming tide of emigration, and, like sensible fel- 
lows, intend to reap the advantage of it. 

It will readily be inferred that at Sitka agriculture 
can never be successful. The heavy rains of August 
and September prevent the maturing of graiu, and 
destroy the nutritious qualities of the grass. So con 
tinuous is the cloudy weather, that it is laughable to see 
the cattle, mules, dogs, cats, and hens, as well as 
humans, seek the brief sunshine, and bask in its tran- 
sient warmth. The amount of arable land about the 
town is very limited—hardly exceeding a dozen acres, 
The soil needs under-draining anda rich dressing to 
make it productive. I have seen more value on & 
patch of fifty yards square in New Jersey than is raised 
on this island, Not over half a dozen families anda 
few Indians pretend to raise anything. The garden of 
the Governor is favorably located, and has had the ad- 
vantsge of constant care and skill. I noticed last 
month that the cabbage, turnip, artichoke, parsnip, 
and cauliflower exhibited a fair display of leaves; but 
the cabbages were headiess, the turnips watery, the 
artichokes tough, the parsnips stale, and the cauli- 
flowers tasteless, The predecessor ot Prince Maksou- 
toff, eight years ago, procured trom British Columbia 
apple, pear, and cherry trees. They have been care- 
fully trained, and have a thrifty growth. They blos- 
somed during the first part of Juue, and a few dozen 
apples and a tew pears attempted to mature, but failed. 
A quart of insipid cherries completes the yield of fruit 
in the only orchard in Alaska. Whatever may be done 
in other sections of the territory, whoever visits Sitka 
will not be long in deciding that tarming in that 
vicinity will always be very incidental, 

The Sitka group, however, is heavily timbered, The 
prevailing growth is the “Sitka spruce,” the yellow 
cedar, fir, and hemlock. These islauds have enough of 
this class of lumber to supply the world for a century. 
The Sitka spruce, differing from that of the East in 
having a larger growth, wider siraw, and more pitchy 
gum—is by far the most numerous tree north of 
Columbia river. It is useful for heavy timber and 
plank, but is too splintery for boards. The fir is of 
still less value. The yellow cedar, however, is a 
valuable tree. For ages the natives have used its 
trunk for canoes, and its bark for roofing, For ship- 
building it affords the best of material. It is hard, 
firm, and takes a fine polish. for furniture, when var- 
nished, it has as rich a lustre as mahogany. 

Yet it is not probable that for many years Alaska will 
furnish any lumber beyond its own consumption, 
Lumbermen say the seasons are unfavorable for its 
economical manufacture. The mud and moss are 
interminable. About Sitka there is no dry summer, as 
in California, no fine sleddiug, 18 in Maine. When the 
California lumber region tails, Paget Sound and Van- 
couver will for centuries afford an sample supply, 
cheaper than can be furnished from Aluska, 


GOLD PROSPECTS IN ALASKA. 


The discovery of rich gold mines in Idaho, Montana, 
and British Columbia, has led many of the a. venturous 
clasa of miners on the Pacific coast to jook torwar | to 
Alaska as a new field for enterprise—a rare opporiunity 
for tating tickets 'n the greet lottery o yuoneer rv- 
search and speculation, The Cas ede Moentain san 
famous for its Cariboo digvings, in the nur. bern part ¢ 
Briti*h Colum)ia, rans in an unbroken renge to “outh 
ern Alaska, Through a deep gorge of these mountaing 
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SCENERY OF THE STIKEEN RIVER, ALASKA 


gans the Stikeen, the second largest river of the terri- 
wry, winding its circuitous way to the Pacific. Pre- 
vious to 1862 it had been traversed only by the trap- 
pers of the Hudson Bay Company. But in that year 
several explorers, returning from a visit to the Cariboo 
mines, began to prospect on its bars, and found a placer 

ying a handsome return, This dust was sent down 

Victoria late in the fall, and its arrival created quite 
an excitement. 

Early in 1863, about sixty adventurers, with scanty 
outfit, hastened to the mouth of the Stikeen, and 
ascended in canoes one hundred and forty miles among 
the mountains, where they separated into ‘* prospect 
ing”’ parties. One of these was fortanate in finding a 
rich “ pocket,”’ out of which they took several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of dust, and hastened back to Vic- 
doris. Hundreds now left Vancouver for the new 
placers. They reached the mouth of the Stikeen the 
lst of September, where they tound the most of the 
prospecters hastening homeward, destitute of provi- 
sions, and disgusted with the country. A majority 
joined in the return, but nearly one hundred of the 
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BURIAL MONUMENT, ALASKA. 


more adventurous pushed their way up the river, one 
hundred and sixty miles, to a series of bars where the 
“color” indicated a paying business. But the winter 
was now upon them, and they had scarcely time to 
build cabins and store supplies before the rigorous 
weather put an end to all out-door labor. In January, 
eleven feet of snow fell in a single storm, and the 
d was covered to the depth of twenty-five feet. 

ways were made under the snow from one cabin to 
another. The heavy snow was in one respect fortunate 
—it them from the intense cold which fol- 
lowed, Mercury congealed, whisky-bottles burst, and 
alcohol was as ropy a8 molasses, The Indians, fortu- 
nately, were friendly, and in point of capacity, a far 
higher type than those of California. In the winter 
they live on dried salmon, dried esculents, and espe- 
elally upon the fresh meat of the wild mountain sheep. 
This animal is noted for the magnitude ot its horns, 
which, at the point of contact with the head, have a 
diameter from seven to ten inches. When pursued, 
ithey leap down from cliff to cliff, thirty and forty feet, 





striking upon their horns, and bounding upon their 
feet with an agility eqnaled by no other animal, From 
these horns the Indians manufacture a large share of 
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BT. NICOLAS, COOK'S INLET, JALASKA. 


Before March the weather on the Stikeen moderated, 
but the snow did not disappear till May. The stock of 
provisions was now exhausted, and as no supplies were 
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NATIVE OUNALASKAN AND SEAL DOG. 


their housebold utensile—ladles, bowls, dishes, spoons, 
and cups. Many ot them are fancifully carved with 
representations of beasts and birds. 
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EDGECOMBE, ALASKA, 





received from Victoria, the miners were corapelled 
to return, just as the season had arrived when the ex- 
ploration could have been actively renewed. The mania 
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for gold-seeking on the Stikeen was now exhausted 
Yet the diggings have not been entirely abandoned. 
Some twenty of those miners having affiliated with the 
natives, and taken to themselves dusky companions, are 
still upon the Stikeen, raising families, and alternating 
the summer in catching salmon, hunting the mountain 
sheep and sluicing for gold. With the dust they pro- 

| cure their annual supply of whisky, ammunition and 

| groceries. It is rather singular that one-half of them 
are natives of Massachusetts, 

Next summer the valley of the Stikeen, and of the 
smaller streams emptying into the Pacific between its 
mouth and Mount St. Elias, will be more or less ex- 
plored by experienced miners from California. Should 

| deposits be found similar to those now being developed 
at Cariboo, where the tunnels are successfully worked 
during the long winters, southeastera Alaska will main- 
tain a considerable mining population, It is the only 
part of Alaska which as yet exhibits any promise of 
remunerative mining. The islands and the western 

| coast are of recent volcanic origin—a formation not 

| likely to abound with the precious metals, 
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TROLOSK INDIAN, ALASKA, 


The question has often been discussed at San Fran- 
cisco, whether the newly-purchased territory would 
furnish a quality of coal to supersede the necessity of 
transporting it from Pennsylvania and Australia. This 
is yet to be determined. The great want of the Pacific 
coast is deposits of valuable coal—such as are found in 
Pennsylvania and northern England. California, as 
yet, only furnishes an inferior quality, and Oregon 
yields none. Bituminous coal and lignite have been 
noticed all along the Alaskan coast from Portland Chan- 
nel to Attoo, but the deposits have never been explored. 
At Cook’s Inlet the coal veins crop out on the imme- 
diate coast, having six to eight feet thickness, They 
appear to be inexhaustible, are easy to develop, and 
the quality, as found on the surface, is excellent for 
household use, but not for marine navigation. The in- 
vestigations now being made by the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition — the ultimate development 
of valuable mines of coal upon the southern islands of 
the Sitka group—suci: as will be of more permanent 





value than the richest mines of the precious metals. 





TELEGRAPH STATION AT PORT CLARENCE, ALASKA. 
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HOME INCIDENTS. 
Combat Between a Fox and Eagles. 


A farmer in Wisconsin, going into the fields one day 
recently, observed a fox in furious combat with two 
eagles, who were endeavoring to snatch a piece of meat 
from the wily quadruped. The birds swooped down upon 
him with sbrill cries, flapping their wings and using 
their beaks and talons savagely. But Reynard, while 








COMBAT BETWEEN A FOX AND EAGLES, 


t 
retreating carefully, kept up the fight with the utmos 
tact and courage, and finally compelled his winged 
assailants to literally escape by flight. 

A Quarrel in California. 

Harry Love, a Texan ranger, who setiled many 
years ago in the vicinity of San Jose, in California, was 
shot and mortally wounded on the 29th of June last, 
by a German named Christian Ericsson. Love, some 








THE PERILS OF STREET CAR TRAVELING, NEW YORK CITY, 


where Harry Jay, when a daughter of Mre. Love, by 
her first husband, brought them intelligence of the 
ambuscade, Ericsson sprang from the wagon, and ad- 
vanced with his revolver drawn. They fired simul- 
taneously, and the German was shot in the face and 
arm with small bird-shot. However, he continued to 
advaoce, Love discharging the contents of the other 
barrel of the shotgun and five shots from the revolver, 
none of which inflicted any injury except a bali from 
the pistol, which struck Ericsson in the right arm and 
disabled it. The German boldly continued to advance, 
reached the fence, and bending over, fired again, the 





ball striking Love in the right arm, above the elbow, 
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A QUARREL IN CALIFORNIA. 


ten years ago, married the Widow Bennett, and thence- 
forward he was in a constant whirl of domestic trouble, 
involving law-suits, separations, reconciliations, and 
conjugal infelicities generally. Ericsson was employed 
by Mrs. Love as a laborer on the farm, and Harry, with 
or without cause, became jealous, and ordered the 











A WILD MAN IN NEW YORK STATE. 


German to leave, and threatened death as the penalty 
of disobedience. Ericsson refused to obey, saying that 
he was employed by the wife, and had nothing to do 
with the husband. On the 29th of June, Ericsson and 
Mrs. Love visited San Jose on business, and Harry 
Love, armed with a double-barreled shotgun and a re 
volver, and provided with a bag cf biscuit and a coffee- 
pot and coffee, took up bis position behind a rail fence, 
and awaited the return of his wife aud her companion. 
They returned,'and had approached within fifty yards of 








l shattering the bone. Love broke out into a wild howl, 
called for help, and ran toward the house, Ericsson 
sprang over the fence and gave chase, and on the way 
picked up Love’s pistol, which the latter had dropped, 
and coming up with the retreating man, felled him to 
the earth with a heavy blow on the back of the head. 
The battle was over; the dcctors were called in, and it 
was judged necessary to amputate Love’s arm. The 

| limb was taken off at the socket of the shoulder, and 

the unfortunate sufferer died as the operation was 
completed. 





ACOIDEN TS, 


A Wild Man in New York State. 


Various stories have been going the rounds of the 
newspapers of late, concerning the appearance of a wild 
man; some correspondents locating the discovery in 
Tennessee, others, in Alabama, and several, in our 
Western States. But the inhabitants of Saratoga county, 
New York, and especially those in the neighborhood o: 
West Milton, claim that they have been visited by the 
veritable and only original wild man of the woods; that 
he is entirely different in size, formation, and apparel, 
from any of the sing alar beings yet reported, and that 


@wc. 


to attempt his capture, but after exploring the swamp 
in every direction, they returned without having ever: 
seen the object of their search. While they were talk- 
ing over the matter, a night or two after the scout, and 
arranging for a second expedition, the old fellow was 
suddenly discovered pacing leisurely along a read, 
about one hundred rods distant. The place was imime- 
diately surrounded, a careful search instituted, but me 
traces of him could be found. Efforts for his capture 





THE GREYHOUND’S LAST LEAP. 


are continually being made, but so far no one has suc- 
ceeded in getting within twenty rods of the mysterious 
stranger. 
The Perils of Street Car Traveling. 
Almost every day we are treated by the press to the 
horrible details of accidents involving the lives of tra- 
velers, and resulting from gross carelessness on th® 





he has taken summer quarters in a swamp near a large 





LYNCH LAW 


paper-mill, 
the mill, they noticed a mysterious character sitting on 
the limb of a high tree, The man, for so they reported 
the object, was destitute ofclothing, with the exception 
of a garment similar to a shirt, reaching nearly to the 
feet, and striped as if made of ticking. The intelli- 
gence spread rapidiy through the village, and the 
excitement of the residents became intense when it 
was reported that several other persons had encoun- 
tered the man, and that he bore the resemblance 








described by the boys. A party of thirty was organized 
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MURDEROUS SCEYE IN WEST HOBOKEN, N. J.—MICHAEL BOACH, A LABER BIER 841008 
KEEPER, STABS TWO OF HIS CUSTOMERS. 


A few days ago, as two boys were passing | 


IN INDIANA. 


part of those who have charge of the vehicles of trans- 
portation. Another heartrending catastrophe occurred 
on the afternoon of the 23d ult., aa the 4:45 train from 
New York, on the Harlem River Railroad, was crossing 
Fifty-ninth street. Although the engineer had been 
blowing the whistle of the locomotive for a long distance 





AN AMATEUR FISHERMAN IN ARKANSAS. 


before reaching this point, a driver of a horse-car on 
the Belt Line persisted in urging his horses forward, in 
spite of the warning and the remonstrance of the pas- 
sengers. The driver insisted on crossing the track in 
front of the approaching train, and several of the pas- 
sengers, fearing a collision, leaped from the car, and fell 
on the track. One of them, a young lady named Anne 
Brown, was caught by the locomotive and horribly 





mangled, while a gentleman named Joseph Smith, in 
endeavoring to assist her, received dangerous wounds 
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upon the head, and had one of bis legs broken. The 

occupants of the car, as well as those who witnessed the 

distressing accident, impute ali the blame in the mat- 

ter to the car-driver. The engineer of the train gave a 

prolonged warning, which could be heard at the dis- 

tance of at least a half-dozen blocks, and the passengers 
in the car implored the driver to stop the horses until 
the train passed by. Catastrophes which result from 

unforeseen causes are sufficiently painful to create a 

little more caution on the part of the responsible per- 

sons, but where human life is sacrificed through obsti- 
nacy or foolbardiness, no language is strong enough to 
denounce the outrage. 

Murderous Scene in West Hoboken, N. J. 
—Michael Roach, a Lager Bier Saloon 
Keeper, Stabs two of his Customers. 

A serious stabbing affray occurred during Sunday 
evening, July 26th, at a drinking saloon in West Hobo- 
ken, known as The Shades. This resort is frequented 
on Sundays by crowds of canal men, and large num- 
bers of desperate characters who cross by ferry to Wee- 
hawken, to enjoy the beer-drinking license prohibited 
in New York. Among others who repaired to the 
saloon on the day of the assault, wos a party of six boat- 
men employed on the Morris and Essex Cunal, After 
having several drinks, a dispute arose between them 
and Michael Roach, the proprietor, in which the latter 
became greatly enraged, and seizing a chisel used for 
cracking ice, struck at, and fatally injured, two of the 
men, named Henry Canavan snd Patrick Madden. 
Roach was promptly arrested and taken to the station- 
house at Hoboken Ferry, and the injured men were 
conveyed to a neighboring house, where physicians 
examined their wounds and pronounced them fatal, The 
prisoner stated at the station-house that he had been 
watched tor a long time by the canal men, that they 
had once robbed him, and several times attempted to 
kill him; and that he had struck the wounded men 
only to protect his family trom indignities and danger. 


An Amateur Fisherman in Arkansas, 


A party of yourg men recently left Memphis, Tenn., 
for a day’s fishing at Ten Mile Bayou, Arkansas, and 
after reaching a favorable locality, they agreed to sepa. 
rate, one portion going a short distance up the bayou, 
the other, about a mile in the opposite direction. They 
also resolved to meet at a certain spot in time to take 
the evening train for the city. One of the party became 
deeply engrossed in the sport, by reason of his unusual 
success, and the hour designated for the return sped 
by, leaving him attentively engaged in hauling perch, 
As darkness approached, he began gathering his tackle 
and fish, and on looking at his watch, found that it 
had stopped running. tie proceeded in haste to the 
rendezvous, but bis friends had already gone. Think- 
ing he might overtake them, he started forward 
through the brush, and as he supposed, in the direction 
they had come. Unfortunately he mistook the trail, 
and tound to hie dismay that the wilderness of cane- 
brake and brier by which he was surrounded grew 
more dense as he proceeded. Having encountered 
several ugly snakes, and being without any weapon of 
defense, he was afraid to sleep on the ground, an. there- 
fore betook himself to a tree, in a crotch of which he 
remained until daybreak. He succeeded in reaching 
Memphis at a late hour in the afternoon, after a tramp 
of more than ten miles, his fish all gone, his limbs 
severely scratched and tired, and his clothing torn 
nearly from his person. 


Lynch Law in Indiana, 


The summary proceedings toward the perpetrators 
of the recent Adams Express robbery, in Indiana, will 
doubtless inspire the rogues in that vicinity with a 
wholesome terror. On the 25th of July, Sparks, Moore, 
and Jerrell, whe were arrested at Mattoon, Coles 
county, Ill., on the preceding Friday, were brought to 
Seymour, Indiana, and about midnight they left in a 
wagon, with a guard, for Brownsville, to be delivered 
to the sheriff of Jackson county. In the vicinity of the 
spot where Clifwn, Elliott, and Rosberry were hung, 
the wagon was suddenly surrounded by about one 
hundred and fifty men, all of whom were masked. 
Despite the resistance of the guard, who were outnum- 
bered and overpowered, the prisoners were taken from 
the wagon and hung by the wayside, on the same tree 
where the others had met their doom, 


The Grayhound’s Last Leap. 

Early in the present season large numbers of invalids 
and tourists repaired to the Catskiil Mountains, among 
whom was a party of three gentlemen, who were always 
attended in their rambles by a noble grayhound, One 
afternoon, as they were standing on the platform above 
the Kaaterskill Falls, one of them, the owner of the dog, 
stepped up to the balustrade to examine the ravine 
below. Following the action of his master, the dog 
aprang forward, and leaped over the railing. There 
being no landing-place on the other side, the poor 
animal fell to the rocks, nearly two hundred feet be- 
neath the platform, and was horribly mangled. The 
dog being a great favorite, the gentlemen have caused 
the incident to be ated by having an ap- 
propriate inscription cut in a tablet sculptured out of 
the solid rock. 








A Basketful of Heads. 


“ Anise, signor, or you will be too late to see 
the execution,” said Miltiades, my guide, knock- 
ing at my chamber-door. 

I was a guest at the Hotel d’Angleterre, in the 
modern city of Athens, in modern Greece, I had 
been pas-ing the night in company with a dozen 
or more lively, thirsty fleas, and we had been 
carrying on a flirtation until nearly dawn. [x- 
haustion only brought sleep to my eyelids, and my 
morning’s engagement had been forgotten in 
dreams of the girl I left behind me in Yankeeo- 
land. I think I had a confused idea that the 
nips those confounded fleas were giving me were 
the sly pinches with which my Arabella was so 
fond of tantalizing me. I slept through them, 
however, and was on the point of marching up to 
the hymeneal altar for the hundredth time, when 
that knock came upon my door, 

Miltiades was my valet de place. He was one of 
the hotel servants, who, in consideration of the 
daily stipend of one dollar, would show the 
stranger the wonders of the town. He was a 

great rascal—this Miltiades—in spite of his lofty 
name, which by-the-way was not his real one. He 
was born Isack Pachouli, or something of that 
sort, and he confessed to me afterward that he 
was not # Greel:, vut an Albanian, and had as- 
sumed the name of the famous Athenian general 
because it advertised him among the ‘‘ Merikeens” 
and “ Englees” who wanted a cicerone. 

[had been in Athens but three days, and 


ancient and medieval. 
third day he said to me : 

‘** Signor, would you like to see the brigands 
cut to-morrow ?” 

** What brigands, what do you mean by cut ?” 

“ Why, don’t you know there are seven brigands 
to have their heads cut off by the guillotine to- 
morrow morning? Yes; they are a part of the 
gang caught in the mountains a month ago. 
The king’s soldiers captured the whole band, 
seventy in all, and he has seven of them cul every 
Thursday morning.” 

“Why, Miltiades, you don’t mean to tell me 
that this wholesale slaughter is going on here 
weekly. Why don’t the king execute the ring- 
leaders only, and punish the rest some other 
way?” 

“Oh, they were a bad lot, signor. They took 
the country people and boiled their feet and legs 
in hot oil to make them tell where their treasure 
was hid. Besides, there are some of them who 
have been caught before and pardoned, and who 
went back to their band again. The king says he 
will have no mercy on brigands hereafter.” 

It was true, as Miltiades had intimated, that 
brigandage was very rife in Greece at this time, 
The mountain regions had been impassable for 
travelers. Several people had been carried away 
almost from the environs of Athens itself, and 
held by the robbers for ransom. King Otho had 
determined to make a vigorous war upon them, 
and the fruits of the recent military foray into 
their haunts was the captured band, which was 
lying in the Athenian prison under sentence of 
death. 

I cannot say I have a fancy for looking at public 
executions, I once saw a negro murderer strung 
up in one of the Southern cities, and that had 
satisfied any morbid curiosity I might ever have 
had for that sort of show. But here was some- 
thing a little different. My youthful mind had 
invested the guillotine of the ‘* Reign of Terror” 
with a sort of weird horror, It was associated in 
my memory with Louis and his poor queen, and 
the company of noble ladies and gentlemen of the 
ancien regime, who fell beneath its stroke, 
sides, chopping off heads is a process unknown in 
America, I might live to be as old as the Alle- 
ghanies, and never have an opportunity to witness 
such a spectacle, We more considerately choke 
our criminals to death, Here was the only chance 
I should probably ever possess of secing the guil- 
lotine at work, and I ought not to miss so racy a 
contribution to the fund of travel-sights which I 
hoped to carry home with me, 

The morning was cold and raw, and the sky 
overcast with angry clouds, As we journeyed 
toward the place of execution, I noticed that the 
entire population of Athens had turned out of 
their beds, and were pushing along in the same 
direction, They swarmed down from the streets 
and alleys, and overrun the barren ficlds by the 
roadside in their eagerness to get to the fatal 
spot. About a mile from the town, under the 
shadow of an old temple of the days of Pericles, 
the guillotine was erected, It was on a level 
piece of ground, but a hill ran two-thirds of the 
way around it, The sides of this natural amphi- 
theatre were covered with human beings, all chat- 
tering and gesticulating in the violent manner 
usual with the Orientals, and seemingly impatient 
for the morning's sport to commence, 

At the sight of the guillotine, the first I had 
seen, I could not restrain a shudder, It consisted 
of two upright posts and a cross-piece, daubed an 
unsightly red. Near the top was located the 
knife, a broad, bright piece of steel, about three 
feet wide. It was arranged so that by pulling a 
cord at the side of the post the knife would fall 
upon the object underneath, Half way below was 
a board which lay horizontally, and turned upon 
a pivot. On this the body of the?culprit was laid. 
There was a yoke underneath the knife, into 
which the head was placed to keep it steady, and 
finally there was the basket into which the 
severed head rolled. The eye of the spectator 
took in all this dreadful paraphernalia at a glance, 

Miltiades had informed me, with a great deal of 
satisfaction, that he had secured a good place for 
me, The commandant of the troops on duty was 
his friend, and had granted us permission to go 
inside the lines, I cannot say that I felt particu- 
larly grateful to my noble Athenian, but he pulled 
me along through the crowd, and through the 
circle of soldiers which surrounded it, to the very 
foot of the guillotine, 

The prisoners had not yet arrived. The execu- 
tioners—there were two of them—great brutal fel- 
lows with red faces, stood in their shirt sleeves, 
leaning lazily against the posts of the guillotine, 
smoking their cigarettes. The circle of soldiers 
rested on their arms at ease. The white cloud of 
people on the hill moved to and fro impatiently, 

Presently there was a murmur in the crowd—a 
distant dust arose. The quick sharp voice of the 
commandant brought the muskets of the guard 
to the shoulder, the executioners threw away their 
cigarettes, and began to busy themselves about 
the ropes and pulleys of the guillotine. 

Now there is a gallop of horses heard ; the peo- 
ple stretch their neoks to the utmost; the ranks 
of the soldiery open, and the cortége of death 
slowly passes into the circle, 

The condemned were in three carriages, and 
surrounded by the royal dragoons. I saw them 
peer from the carriage-windows as they passed 
in. They were wild-looking men, with savage 
faces, and long, black, shaggy locks. On the 
countenances of two terror was stamped ; on those 
of the others, a kind of anxious, inquiring look, 
Perhaps they carried in their breasts the hope of 
most criminals—final reprieve. When the car- 
ringes were ranged around the guillotine, an 
oificer stepped Zorth and read the death-warrant, 
As he finished, the executioners, with the most 
business-like air, strode to the nearest carriage, 
and brought forth the man who was to die first. 
Iie was a fierce-looking fellow, but as he put his 


On the evening of the 
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foot upon the door-step, he uttered some words 
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Miltiades had trotted me over all the ruins, {| in half-choked patois, and | heard the vast throng 


respond, I learned afterward that he said, ‘‘ Good 
people, pray for me!” and the people answered, 
**We pray for thee!” He was taken directly to 
the guillotine, his body bound to the plank and 
turned over horizontally, and his head fitted to 
the yoke. The headsman pulled the cord, the 
bright ax glittered in the sunlight, there was a 
dull thug, and a head rolled into the basket. ° 

It is by no means a pleasant sight—a man’s 
neck after he has iost his head. The blood spurted 
from the severed veins nearly to the spot where 
I stood, I felt deathly sick, and turned my head, 
and even walked toward the lines with the design 
of getting away from the horrible sebne, but a 
strange fascination brought me back again. The 
first shock over, I went through the rest of the 
spectacle with comparative indifference. 

One of the prisoners had an old soft hat on his 
head, and an amulet around his neck. The exe- 
cutioners tore them rudely from him, and with un- 
necessary brutality threw them to the ground. 
The amulet failed to save the superstitious rob- 
ber, and his head feil into the basket with the 
rest, 

The last of the victims was a boy. His face was 
as white and bloodiess as fear could make it, He 
had been forced to witness the execution of all his 
comrades, and his strength had been ebbing 
away. He was borne, half-fainting, to the fatal 
plank. It took two blows of the knife to cut his 
neck through. The basket, horrible to relate, 
was full, and the head, smeared with blood and 
dust, rolled almost to my feet. 

As the last execution took place, the crowd 
broke and dispersed, Pushing my way through 
it, I lett Miltiades to light his cigarette by that 
of the executioner, and hurrying to my hotel, I 
gulped down half a bottle of Cyprus wine. Break- 
fast was out of the question. 

Half an hour later the bogus descendant of 
the hero of Marathon came to my quarters, 

‘Please, signor, give something to help bury 
the poor fellows who were cut this morning.” 

I gave the rascal a dollar. He was drunk at a 
tavern that afternoon, in company with one of the 
executioners, I doubt if they took much care to 
mate the proper heads and bodies at the burial. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Wuere can even the most miserable always 
find sympathy? In the dictionary. 


A poctror who went to settle in a village out 
Weat, on the first night of his arrival was summoned 
to attend a sick child. He looked at the little sufferer 
very attentively, and then addressed its parents: 

“This hyar babe’s got the smalJpox, and I ain’t 
posted up to postules. We must approach this case by 
circular treatment, You give the liltle cuss this draught. 
That'll aend him into fits, Then sendforme, I'ma 
stunner on fits,”’ 


Suicwwec is about as popular as sea side ; 
nearly as many people resort to it. 


Lover, it is said, is as necessary to a woman’s 
heart as a fashionable bonnet to her head, Indeed, we 
think, rather more 80; for nothing less than a large 
measure 61 love will content her; whereas the recent 
fashion has shown that she can be satisfied with a very 
little bonnet. 


A GRACELESS scamp not being able to keep 
up with the pall-bearers at his wife’s funeral, without 
making more exertion than he was willivg to put iorth, 
called out to them: 

“ Hold up a little. 
of a pleasure ?” 


What's the use of making a toil 


Ovr musical young ladies have abandoned 
pianos and taken to brass bands. They carry them on 
their heads, 


A pew in a contracted meeting-house is thus 
advertised for sale in a Yankee contemporary: 

‘A pewin the meeting-house of the first parish in 
Soughnam for sale, The man that owns the pew owns 
the right of a space just as long and wide as the pew is 
from the bottom of the meeting-house to the roof, and 
he can go as much higher as he can get. If a man will 
buy my pew and sit in it on Sundays, and repent and 
be a good man, he will go to heaven, and my pew is as 
good a place to start from as any pew in the meeting- 
house,”’ 


‘‘WrL,” said a Yankee, proudly, to a travel- 
ing Scot, as they stoo1 by the Falls of Niagara, “ is not 
that wonderful? in your country you never saw any- 
thing like that ?” 

*« Like that ?’’ quoth the latter; ‘‘there’s a far mair 
wonderfu’ concern twa miles trom whaur I was born,” 

“Indeed !’’ says Jonathan; ‘and pray what kind of 
a concern may it he ?”’ 

**Why, mon,” replied the Scot, “it’s a peacock wi’ a 
wooden leg!” 


Wao is the laziest man? The furniture 
dealer; he keeps chairs and lounges about all the time. 


My first gave us early support ; 
My next a virtuous lass; 
To the fields, if at eve you resort, 
My whole you will probably pass.—Milk-maid. 


One night a judge, a military officer, and a 
minister, all applied for a lodging at an inn where there 
was but one spare bed, and the landlord was called 
upon to decide which had the best claim of the three. 

“T have lain fifteen years in the garrison at —,”’ 
said the officer. 

“*T have sat as judge twenty years in R——,”’ said the 
judge. 

“With your leave,” gentlemen, I have stood in the 
ministry twenty-five years at M——,”’ said the minister. 

“ That settles the dispute,” said the landlord. ** You, 
Mr. Captain, have lain fifteen years; you, Mr. Judge, 
have sat twenty years; while this old fellow has been 
standing up for the last twenty-five years, so he cer- 
tainly has the best right to the bed.” 


Wauart is that we all eat and drink at these 
festive times, though it is sometimes a woman and 
sometimes aman? A toast, 


Wnuy should a doctor never carry a new 
timepiece? Because it is impossible to count a patient's 
pulse with any watch but a second-hand one. 


An English tourist, writing home, says that 
the reason why the Vermont and New Hampshire boys 
are so tall, is because they aro in the habit of drawing 
themselves up so as to peep over the mountains to see 
the sun rise, It is dreadful stretching work. 


A Western exchange, in noticing the death 
of a worthy citizen, says, “‘ As a neighbor be was kind; 
as a miller, upright. His virtues were beyond all price, 
and his flour was always sold at ten per cent. advance.” 


A purrantHropic gentleman once drew the 
attention of the town council to a slough in the road as 
a nuisance, but no notice was taken of it. One day he 
found, to his amusement, that two ot the councilmen 
had walked into it by accident, and were floundering 
about in the mire, when be addressed them thus: 





“Gentlemen of the Counc’), I have often petitioned 
your hovorable body about this slough, but I never had 
any attention paid to my petition. I now come torth 
to express my delight to see that you are at last moving 
in the matter.”’ 


A siurr old farmer says: ‘If a man pro- 
fesses to serve the Lord, I like to see him doit when he 
measures onions as well as when be hollers glory hal- 
leluyer.”’ 


An ugly young lady is always anxious to 
marry, and young gentlemen are seldom anxious to 
marry them. This is the result of two mechanical 
powers—the inclined plane and leave her. 


AN amusing story is told of an old village 
puro, which, by reason of faithful service, at last 
became decayed. Some mischievous urchins discover- 
ing that the neighbors came no more to draw water, 
stole the handle, and tor several weeks made it their 
business to poke a miscellaneous assortment of rubbish 
through the slit. After a season the authorities con- 
cluded to repair the pump; and on setting at work, not 
less than forty letters were found inside, which had 
been dropped into the opening by the simple-minded 
farmers, who, seeing the boys depositing various arti- 
Heo at _ meee intervals, mistook the old pump tor a 
etter-box 


A coop many people who came from the 
West to this city lately, made the voyage “‘round the 
horn”’ on the Fourth, but they didn’t go by water. 


Way are books the best friends? Because, 
whep they bore you, you can always shut them up with- 
out offense. 


Exrract of rye—drawing a drunken man 


out of the water. 


Tue sexton of a Scottish Presbyterian church 
ascended the pulpit steps one bright Sunday morning, 
and as he was about opening the service with prayer, 
the pastor, who was rather late, called out to him from 
the lobby: 

**Come down, Jamie, that is my place.” 

“Come ye up, sir,”’ replied Jamie; ‘they are a stiff- 
necked and rebellious generation, the people o’ this 
place, and it will take us baith to manage them.” 


A WeEII-KNown lawyer had a horse that 
always stopped and refused to cross the mill-dam bridge 
leading out of the city. No whipping, no urging, would 
carry bim over without stopping. So he advertised 
him, ‘‘ To be sold for no other reason than the owner 
wants to go out of town.” 





Waar does man love more than life, 
Hate more than death or mortal strife; 

That which contented men desire, 
The poor have, the rich require; 

The miser spends, the spendthrift saves, 
And all men carry to their graves ?—Nothing, 


Prous Uncle (to nephew from the country) : 
“John, we’re in the habit of saying something before 
we eat.” 

Hungry Nephew (who thinks of the usual jokes they 
have on the canal-boat): ‘Go ahead! You can’t turn 
my stomach !”’ 


Wuite a clergyman was one day preaching 
in Ireland, on the parable of the good Samaritan, he 
said, ‘‘lam not to inquire at present why the priest 
passed the poor man by.”’ 

At once a man rose up in the congregation, and said, 
**Plase, your riverence, I can tell you why the priest 
passed bim: it was because that he knew that the thieves 
had left no money in his pockets,”’ 


A mMorHER, trying to get her little daughter or 
three years old to sleep one night, said, *‘ Anna, why 
don’t you try to go to sleep ?” 

“I am trymg,” she replied. 

** But you haven’t shut your eyes.” 

** Well, I can’t help it; they will come unbuttoned.”” 


An anti-tobacconist, in addressing a company 
of sailors, warned them against chewing and smoking, 
and declared that every kind of pipe was bad, however 
moderately it was indulged in, ‘Avast there!” ex- 
claimed an old salt; “I know a pipe that never hurt 
anybody.” 

** What is it?’ blandly asked the lecturer, 

‘*A hornpipe!”’ yelled the old tar. 











Beauty And Vicor.—Speer’s “Standard 
Wine Bitters”’ is a cordial that will restore the inani- 
mate pulse of suffering tema'es, and invigorate their 
systems to Health and Beauty. Give them a trial, und 
you will have the proof of what we say. Itis a plea- 
sure to recommend such a bona fide article to suffering 
humanity. Sold by druggists. 


WE have the gratification to announce that 
the well-known musical firm of Boosey & Co., of London, 
have opened a branch establishment for the transaction 
of their business at 644 Broadway, New York. Here will 
be found all their world-renowned cheap musical pub- 
lications, which include complete Oratorios, Operas, 
Books ot Parlor Music, and the Musical Cabinet. Here 
will be found all the German, English, French and 
Italian Songs, by the most eminent composers, These 
are now offered to the American public at the lowest 
possible terms. 


WANTED IN THE LaunpDry.-—Among the sim- 
ple contrivances to prom: te the convenience and com- 
fort ot Housekeepers, Holly's Laundry Fork promises 
to become the most popular, It is nothing more than 
an instrument for litting clothes from the boiler, 
without possibility of accident, and, simple as it is, is 
more valuable to the laundress than many other more 
complicated and more pretentious inventions, 


We understand that the ‘Star Shuttle 
Sewing Machine Company” are manufacturing one 
hundred of their celebrated machines per day, at their 
works in Cleveland, Ohio, 











Thore is no Excuse for those who 
dray their weary and disordered bodies tute our com- 
pany, when a few doses of AYERS’S SARSAPARILLA 
would cleanse their murky blood and restore their 
health and vigor. Ye muddy victims of bilious disease, 
have some regard for your neighbors, if not for your- 
selves, 


The German Cathartic Lozenge. 


KS COSTIVENESS, PILES, AND DYSPEPSIA, 

Recommended by the highest medica! faculty. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere at 35c. per box. DUBOIS 
& PLATT, Proprietors. Depot, MORGAN & LORD’s, 
46 Dey street, N. Y. 





YUBLISHED by E. STEIGER, New York, 
The Workshop, 

A Monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of the Usefal 
Arts. With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide 
range of Art —_ to Architecture, Decoration, 
Manufactures, and the Trades generally. 

Also, the German Edition of this Journal. 

Price $5.40 a year; single numbers, 50 cents. 

a3 One single available Design or Pattern may be 
worth far more than a full year’s subscription, 

Specimen-numbers and Prospectuses gratis. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted. Terms favorabla 





A DAY FORALL. STENCIL TOOL SAMPLES 
free, Address, A. J, FULLAM, Springfield, Vt, 
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FRANK LESLIE'S 


DECITAAEF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 











BsTA BLISHED is6il. 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





THE 


Great American Tea Company 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


JIE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to mect the wants of clubs. They are sold 
at cargo prices, the same as tlie Company sell them in 
New York, a8 the list of prices will show, 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 
per lb. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per tb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 





Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 80c., 35c., best 40c, per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantitics of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c, per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), wec., u5e., best 40c, per Ib. GREEN, (Un- 
roasted), 26c., 30c., 33c., best 35c, per Ib. 





Parties sending club or other orders for less tha" 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or money wit® 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex~ 
press, bue larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to ** collect on delivery.”’ 


Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 


Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to **The Great 
American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches ot our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and dratts make payable to the 
order of ‘* The Great American fea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 838 VESEY 
Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





STREET. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 





y 





» 


+ 


2 cD om 
certificate to keep accurate lime, Price 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to our 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping ita color as lony as 
worn, and as vel) finished as the best gold ones. 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
4 tho latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
. with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time. 
pearance, durability, and time, they have never been equaled by 
watches costing five times as much, 
$15. Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes, 
ean have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good tor time, as a gold one costing $150. 


These watches are 


For ap- 


Each one warranted by special 
Yor this small sum any one 
Also, 


Oroide Chains, as well made as those of gold, from $2 to $6, Goods sent to any part of the United States by 


express. 
express. 


Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the 
Customers must pay ALL the express charges. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., 37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y¥., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
sa TO CLUBS—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Warcn, making 


SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


Ray VAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation and the demand for them 
has yreatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them to 


be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents, 


We will state most positively that we 


employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide; consequently these representations are false. 
The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly trom us, 


ForCAMPAI 


MEDALSPINS2 BADCES 


RI CHARDS&MARKT 
55 MURRAY S! 
1 oNLY 


Wi iy 





IRICES FROM $3 TO $10 PER 100, 
We will send to any address, postpaid, One Sample 
25c., Three Samples, 60c., with Price List. 


All moneys sent by Post-Office Order at our risk. | 


We guarantee full amount in goods, at lowest rates, for 
all money sent. RICHARDS & MARKT, 
55 Murray street, New York. 


P. 0. Box 3,131. 

\ TANTED— AGENTS—$75 TO $200 

per month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hew, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only 
$18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Loct Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still he cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and 
expe ases, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, 
PA.; or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
game name, or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


| 


of Ben Butler. By ‘‘Tbat Brick.’’ Comic Engravinge. 
* Big hit” on both sides, and oh! sofurny! Only 2u 
cts.; 10 for $1. Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, 
N. H. 


UMMER BOY.—A 


se » 7 
. Spoony 





' siogra- | 
phy. A side-splitting, “red hot,” vurlesque Life | 





| 


“KITTY McGEE,” 


Henry Tucker's New Sono anp Cnonvs..... ++ 2 Bde, 
Live IN MY Heart AND Pay No RENT..... ....... 300. 
THE Eye THAT BRiGHTENS WHEN I Come.........30¢. 
PULLING HARD AGAINST THE STREAM............ 0c, 


Arrvnged for flute or violin, lic. each, Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Rroapway, 


2d door above 25th St, Branch, 208 Bowery. 


THE CONFESSIONS AND EXPsE- 
RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who sutier from Nervous Debility, &e., 
supplying THE MEANS OF BEL¥-CURE. Written by on. who 
cured himself, and sent tree on receiving post-paid 
dire. ted envelope. Address NATHANIEL MAYVFAIK, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Also free, by the same publisher, 
1S ot DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem ot the 

ar. 


Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly; also secure prosperity 
in love or business, Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This quver, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has been 
enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 

ether with a @uide to the Unmarried. Address T. 
VILLIAM & OO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia. 


ROYAL MAVANA LOTTERY 


OF CUBA. 
Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 


Diawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
= = paid in Gold, and information fur- 

o4. sy nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubioons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
ell Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. ¥. | 
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Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. 
7NDORSED BY THE FASHIONABLE 


World. This is the most elegant preparation for 
the skin ever invented, and has excited the cupidity of 
unprincipled adventurers, who are palming off upon 
the public various imitetions under different names. 
Beware ot such, and particularly beware of Lotions for 
the skin containing Mineral Astringents, utterly ruin- 
ous to the complexion, and by their repellant action, 
positively injurious to health. The chief of these is con- 
cocted by the convicted counterfeiter of Burnett's 
Cocoaine. The original ORIENTAL CREAM is prepared 
and sold by Dr. Fetrx Govuravup (Inventor of the 
world-renowned ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP), 453 
Broadway, N. Y., $1.50 per bottle. Can be had in 
BOSTON of J. L. BATES, 129 Washington st.; G. C. 
GOODWIN & CO., 38 Hanover st., and WEEKS & 
POTTER, 170 Washington st.; in PHILADELPHIA of 
T. W. EVANS, 41 South 8th st.; WEILDON, Hartford, 
Wholesale and Retail. 

aay CAUTION.—See that the words “GOURAUD’S 
ORLENTAL CREAM, 
New York,”’areblown _ Se, (7 > 
on every bottle, and We 04 a 
his fac simile, thus, y ce OTL ° 
at the end of every 77) 





label. 
AGENTS WANTED 
THE STANDARD pond OFFICIAL LIVES 
HON. HORATIO SEYMOUR, 
MAJOR-CEN. FRANCIS P. BLAIR, 


By JAMES D. McCABE, Jr. 
Endorsed by the leading Democrats and Conservattves of 
BOOK TRUE 


the Union. 
A FOR KVERY 

patriot and friend of Constitutional Liberty in 
the Land. It is singularly valuable and attractive toall 
Conservatives, irrespective of party, and is indispensa- 
ble to a correct understanding of the political issues of 
the day. 

Agents in all parts of the country pronounce it the 
best selling subscription book in the field, and we 
advise every canvasser who wants to meke money tast 
to send for circulars, and see our liberal terms anda 
full description of this great standard work. 

Its official character, ready sale and low price make it 
all that Agents desire, while its political and historical 
value renders its delivery to subscribers a task of no 
difficulty or labor whatever. 

Drop all inferior works and send for circulars for the 
Standard and Official Lives of SEYMOUR and BLAIR. 
For terms, address the UNITED STATES PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 411 Broome Street, New York, 


Just Out, 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gurpr-Boox 
FOR TRAVELERS IN CuBA, PUERTO-RICO AND S87. 
Tuomas; with Suggestions to Tnvalide (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintstor Tours. One Vol, 8vo. ILLus- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be read by every person with weak lungs or 
disordered nervous system, 

Will be sent by mail, free, on receipt of price. 

FRANK LESLIE, 
ILUSTRACION AMERICANA, 
No. 5637 Pearl Street, New York, 


Eira FUMALE COLLEGE. —This 

fully chartered Colleve offers superior advantages 
for the most extensive and thorough education ot young 
ladies, who may either enter the Collegiate, Kelectic, 
Academic, or Musical departments, Terme moderate, 
Send for circular to Rev. A. W. COWLES, D. D., Presi- 
dent, Elmira, N. Y. 


| | KADQUARTERS FOR CAMPAIGN 

GOODS, 3% Styles Campaign Charts, Grant or 
Seymour, 25 cents each; 40 Styles Campaign Pina, 
Grant or Seymour, 15, 25, and 50 cents each; 15 Styler, 
Campaign Medals, Grant or Seymour, 15 and 25 cente 
each; 5 Styles Campaign Sleeve Buttons, Grant or 
Seymour, 50, 75, and $1 each; 5 Styles of Campaign 
Songsters, Grant or Seymour, 10, 15, and 25 cents each; 
6 Styles Cumpaign Prints, Grant or Scymour, 26, 50, 
and 75 cents each; 2 Styles Campaiyn Club Badge, 
Grant or Seymour, 50 cents each; Campaign Shields 
(a Gem), with portrait, Grant or Scymour, 25 cents 
each, Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, Agents wanted. Clubs supplied, Bend 
for Catalogue, JOHN W. NAUGHTON, Manutacturer 
and Publisher, 175 William Street, N. Y. 


POOSKY'S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
) CATIONS, Catalogues free, 644 Broadway, New 
York, 


EME? 
ale or 
de«criptive circulars free, 
CO., Biddeford, Me. 


MWUNT. $15 to $304 day guaranteed. 
‘emale Agents wanted in every town— 
Address JAMES C, RAND & 


Every Man His Own Printer. 
With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
suving much time and expense, Circulars containing 
fuil information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed tree on application. Bpecimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents, 


DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adame Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt street, New York. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


PRICE 156 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 A YEAR, 
A Beautifully Lilustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 








This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Jesides the numerous fllustrations in the text, each 
number will contain wo Large and Ueautifal 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stercotyped, ali the back numbers cap 
be had at any time. 

In the September No. was commenced an exciting 
continued story, entitled 

LEAVES OF FATE. 
gam” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, N, ¥. 





SOLZODONT. 
HE ONLY TRUE DENTIFRICE 
known. 
PERFUMES the BREATH, 
BEAUTIFIES and PRESERVES 
THE TEETH, 
From Yours to Old Age. 
Sold all round the world, 


POISONS IN THE BLOOD 


HOULD BE DISPELLED FROM THE 
System atonce. Do not risk your life with unre- 
liable remedies, but use 


Stafford’s Iron and Sulphur 


Powders. 
INVIGORATE THE BODY AND PURIFY 
THE BLOUD. 
CURE THE WORST FORMS OF 
Scrofula 
Salt Rheum, 
Pimples on the Face, 
Blotches, Sores, &c., 





Syphilis, 
Mercurial Poisons, 
Dyspepsia, 


Regulate the Bowels, 
Cure Constipation, 
Clear up and Beautify the Complexion. 


Iron and Sulphur Powders are sold by reliable 
Druggists. 

$1 per Package; or enclose $1 to us, and we will mail 
you fee a package of twelve powders, Three Packages 
sent on receipt of $2 50. Address 


HALL & RUCKEL, 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
218 Greenwich Street, N. ¥. 


7 Different St 
200 for Pevabtines 


and Democrats now ready. 
Also, Engravings, Song 
Books, etc. Specimens, 
25 cts.; lotsa, $1, $2, $5. 
Send for circular to Stone, 
Hall & Co,, Headquarters 
Campuign Goods, Boston, 
Mass., P. O, Box 3,844. 





CAMPAIGN PINS, 


IVORY CHARMS, 
G. A. R. Badges 


OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 








TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Illustrated Newspaper— 


One copy one year, or 62 numbers......... $4 00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... 2 00 

One copy for thirteen weeks....... coccccese 100 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 52 number®.......-0. 400 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 200 

One copy thirteen weeks........ secccsecccees 100 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 62 numbers......+... 400 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 2 00 

One copy for thirteen weeks. ........+..eee8s 1 00 
paswedien Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 

ble in gold or its equivalent— 

One copy one year, or 62 numbers.......... 12 00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 6 00 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers...... 8 00 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers..... covee 250 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers....,... 1 25 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 pumbers..... ° 8 50 
Budget of Fan— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 150 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbern,.....0++00. 1 60 


CLUB TERMS, 

Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copiesone year 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club, 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 
wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
gon getting up club, 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

fNustrirte Zeitung.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three copies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Frank Leatir’s Iuo0s- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, OF Frank Lesiiz’s Curmngy Con- 
wen, for one year, 

Budget of Faun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club, 

Picasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club, 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
Newspaper, one year...........+++++ sees $7 00 
One copy Chimney Corner and Lady’s 


Mugazine, one year,.......cccccceeceesees 100 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 

ney Corner and Pleasant Hours,.... 6 00 
One copy Lilustrated Newspaper or Chim. 

ney Corner and Budget,..... erecccccce 6 00 
One copy one year Iilustrated Newspaper, 

Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 

BBIMESy. 06. cc cccccccccccceccce ce rece escccces 10 00 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 


PUBLICATIONS. 

On each copy of the Lapy’s Macazryg, four cents; 
on each copy of the InuustnaTep NewspaPeRr, ILvs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTR 
Zurrune, Bupart or For, and Pieasant Hours, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
acriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Maaazig, six 
cents per quarter; on the ILLusTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
Invernacion Amenicana, and InLusTrinte Zerrune 
five cents per quarter; on the Buporr or Fun, Bors’ 
anp Gints’ WEEKLY, and Pizasant Hovus, three centa 
per quarter. 

POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The same rates as above; but as the postage on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amount of subscription, 

Our publications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance. 

In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
ful to send Name and Address in full, 

Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


Box 4121, P. O., New York, 








FRANK LESLIF’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


[Avausr 15, 1868. 

















THE COMPETITIVE DRILL, TOMPKINS SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY, JULY 30TH—EXTRAORDINARY AND MYSTERIOUS EVOLUTIONS WITNESSED BY 





CAMPA!GN 


NS4BADCES 





“Pol a Manutfact'rs 
of Pola i & fony Stores: 485 
Broadway, and 97 John &St., middle 
of block. Pipes and Holders cut to 
order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Sond | for wholesale 
or retail circular, Box 5,846. 








This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and heir, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, ‘with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 


+ eee 


[WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and co ¥ 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Bruadway, N Y. 








CONSULAR SHAL 
CHAMPAGNE, 


As Imported for N. Y. Union Clab, 
TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., No. 6 Maiden Lane, N. ¥, 


NVENTORS wanting Patents, send for Circulars to 
 BODSS & MUNN, 403 7th Bt., Washington, D. O. 





ELEGANT BRONZED 
GAS FIXTURES. 


HE ATTENTION OF THE TRAD, 
FIXTUR 


nt Designs, combined with an excellence of color 
and finish that cannot fail to please. 

We also manufacture the largest and handsomest 
assortment of CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, HARL 
LAMPS, TABLE LAMPS, etc., for Kerosene oi! usa, 
be found in the country. 

TUCKER MANUFACTURING ©O., 
128 William street, New York, 
117 & 119 Court street, Boston, 





WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores, 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseaseg.ofthe Skin. 
Price 50 cents; by mail 60 cents. All Druggists sell it. 
Werexs & Porrzs, Boston, Proprietors. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIAN O 8B. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th St., 
between Sth & 9th Avenues, N. Y. 








One Forward and two Backward Arches, insuring 
great strength, well- Selgneed elasticity, evenness of 
aati th, in te lve contains « ae by os 7] 
gross -$ ive Gold 
Pen. One dozen Steel Pens ( 
tent Ink-retaining seany e 


Nos, 111 and 113 William sievet, H. Y, 














OUR PERPLEXED ARTIST. 


B T. BARBITT'S 


ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 


B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, OR READY SOAP MAKER. 
B.T. Babbitt’s Labor-Saving Union Soap. 
WASHING WITHOUT LABOR!—SOMETHING NEW! 


B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER, 
warranted to remove pirat and stars of every kind, 
leaving the Linen perfectly cLean and wHiTz. THIS 
POWDER IS WARRANTED NOT TO ROT OR 
INJURE THE CLOTHES. 

B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER! 

For Sale everywhere. If your Grocer does not keep 
it, and will not get it for you, send your orders direct 
to the Factory. B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, Nos. 
64, 656, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington atreet, 
and 43 and 44 West street, N. Y. (For particulars, see 
INustrated Advertisement in Franx Lzeuix’s Inuus- 
TRATED en sistem 18.) 


PRINCE & COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS, 


Forty thousand are now inuse 

BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO. ILL. 

WEED SEWING MACHINES. 
Manufactured at Hartford, Conn, Sold at 613 Broad- 


way, New York; 349 Washington st., Boston, and else- 
where, Reputation as ‘* The Best”’ ‘established, 


TARRANT'S 











SELTZER APERIENT 


Food Should Produce 


not Gas. 
sitive that the stomach lacks 


ae oor ARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT 
relieves the stomach and 
pve ene] me, a pleth of wind, and restores their 


natural energy, while it relieves them from all obstruc- 
ola by all Druggists. 


Flatulency is proof 


Tonics. 


HOSE WHO RESORT TO TONICS, | 
will find Speer’s ‘‘Standard Wine Bitters” the | 
best adapted to benefit the different ailments of the | 


system, whether ciseased or debilitated from over- 
exertion or by any other cause, Try them. 
Bold by — 


HEADQUARTERS. 
FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Campaign Goods. 
GEND IN YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 


The ball is now fairly in motion, and no better op.- | 
portunity has ever been offered for Agents to make 


money. With years of experience, and the prestige of 
the past, we we ¥ all competitors. Fifty styles of 
Badges, Medals, and Pins now ready. Extraordinary 
inducements to Clubs and Agents. Twelve — 
—_ 4 x. W. erié, a en on receipt of $2. Call u Be 

ITCHOCOCKE, Publisher and 
Sion a Goods, 98 Spring street, New 
York, under ns icholas Hotel. 


Goo AGENTS WANTED to introduce our NEW 
STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Stitch 
alike on both sides, The only first-class, low-priced ma- 
chine in the market. Wr wiItt consion Macumnes to 
——. ~~ AND EMPLOY ENERGETIC AGENTS 


4 Bacay. See ee ae ome work fur- 
nished on Address W IN & CO., 
Cleveland, O,; Boston, Mass., or Bt Louis, Mo. | 


TRY THE ry LAUNDRY 
BLUEING-BAG. A perfectly pure 
Soluble Indigo Blue. Superior to 
ali others in economy and conveni- 
ence. Each Bag in a neat box. 

Price 10 and 20 cents. 

Sold by all Grocers, ad by the 

PLYMOUTH COLOR CO., 





York, 


New Perfume ! 


 ‘Rimmel’s 
PARIS AND LONDON. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
The Flower ot Flowers 
\ (Unona Odoratissima.) | 
¢ This charming Per- | 
Vary fume may now be had 
{ of all first-class Drug- 
gists. Special Repre- 
sentatives, EDWARD 
GREEY & CO., 38 | 
Vesey st., mews York. 


700 MILES 


OF THE 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


‘Running West from Omaha 








ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW FINISHED, AND THE 


Whole Grand Line to the Pacific 


WII soon be Completed. 


The means provided for construction are ample, 
and there is no lack of funds for the most vigor- 
ous prosecution of the enterprise. The Company’s 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST IN GOLD, are now offered at 102, 
They pay 


Six Per Cent. in Gold, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Sub- 
scriptions will be received in New York, at the COM- 
PANY’S OFFICE, No, 20 Nassau street, and by JOHN J. 
CISCO & SON, Bankers, No, 59 Wall street, and by the 
| Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United 
States, 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Pro- 
| greas of the Work, Resources for Construction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company’s | 
Offices, or of its advertised Agents, or will be sent free 
by majl on application, 


| JOHN J. CISCO, 
Treasurer, New York. 





July 2ist, 1868. 





MUITIN & Co 
ROW.N*. 


. 97PAR ; 
SOLICITOR SAPATEN 5! 


who wish to take out Letters Patent are advised to 





INVENTORS | 
counsel with MUNN & CO., Editors of the Sciewririo Auemicax, | 
before Patent Office for over | 


who have prosecuted claims 
Twenty Years. Their American and European Patent Agency is 
the most extensive tn the world. less than any other re- 







Charges 
| Mableagency. A Pamphlet containing full instructions to inven- 


$10 to 20 a Day Guarantecd. | 


tors, is sent gratis, 
ez A handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 Mechanical En- 
gravings, and the United States Census by Counties, with Hints 
and Lecetpts for Mechanics, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 





a@ Gomething New. -@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits ¢. Send stam iy ge 
B. W. RICE & OO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


Nos. 106 and 108 Fulton street, New | 


i New Spring Goods 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 


HOSIERY AND CLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 637 Swenswaye 





GROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 








Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 


SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


| LAUNDRY FORK 


At House-furnishing Stores, Ladies inquire. Manu- 
factory, 29 Cortlandt street, N. Y. 








Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan- 


| fF\HE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those snown 
| _ DISCOLORATIONS on the face is ‘* Perry's Moth and 
| Freckle Lotion.” Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 
| 49 Bond street, New York. ga Bold —— 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills.—When 
| all else haw failed, the physician falls back upon Hojlo- 
way’s Pills and Ointment, Now why do ye not all 
begin where the physician leaves off? 


| 16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 





| FRANK LUSLIZ'S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


Three Prizes every Week for the best Solutions 
of Riddles in the Round Table—85, $2 50, 
; and a Handsome Engraving. 
Given away, with No. 78, TITLE and a 
to Vol. 3; with No, 54 the Beautiful Engravi 
| AGAINST HIS WILL; with No. 68, CE HEOK 
| BOARD, for Chess and Draug ghts ; with No. 90, 
a Philosophical Toy called the ZOETROPE, 
FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY is published every Wednesday, and 
| sy by all Newsdealers, Price 5 Cents a copy ; 
lcopy for six months, $1 25; 1 copy a year, 
2 50 ; 3copies a year, $6 50 ; 5 copies a year, $10. 
As the Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly is electrotyped, all 
| back numbers can be hae. Send subscrigtions to 


FRANK LESTIE, 
5387 Pearl Street, New York. 


— a ——— | 


\— 
Loom ovuw?T 


FOR 


NWumber 168 


OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


ISSUED AUGUST 3. 


; CONTENTS: 


THE THREE RINGS—A Continuation of this most 
Exciting Story. 
MY OPPOSITE NEIGHBORS—Rescue of an Heiress. 
A NIGHT OF HORROR—A Woman's Adventure. 
| THE MATE'S VENGEANCE—A Love Story of the 


fleas, 

| TOM MAGUIRE’S RIDE—A 8¢..satioual Story. 

| THREE YEARS AMONG THE PATAGONIANS, 

AN EAST INDIAN REVENGE. 

THE ITALIAN BANDIT—A Tale of the Lower Mis. 
sissippi. 


All beautifully illustrated, together with a continuation 
of GAYLER’S Unequaled Romance, 
“ouT OF THE STREETS,” 


And a variety of illustrations, useful and entertaining 
matter, and a Portrait of 


MOSES TAYLOR, Esq., of New Jersey. 


i THE THREE RINGS; 


oR, 


|The Mystery of Twenty Wears, 


in its striking characters, in the power with —am they 
| interest their reader, in their lives, their ons, their 
misfortunes, is almost without a paraliel in Aoticn, It 
shows how intense interest can be without 
those incidents that have brought such discredit on the 
sensational fictions of the day. The prominent charac- 
| ter will at once rivet attention; and T the ability with 
which the author invests his 
| shows his admirable skill and power. It will be illus- 
trated in the highest style of art by excellent artists 
and epgravers, 














